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FOREWORD 


HE disciples have remained, to most of 
us, a group. We call them “The 
Twelve.”? They are gathered and _ hid- 
den in the significance of the Gospel scenes. We 
see them together, as if we looked with one glance 
upon the ensemble of Da Vinci’s “ Last Supper.” 
It takes a real effort of the imagination to over- 
come this habit and tendency. Da Vinci painted 
a great episode, admirably conceived, mightily 
motivated. But he also painted, into that scene, 
portraits which merit individual attention. In 
this he was following the manner of the Gospels. 
But we have overlooked the features and the faces 
in our admiration for the meaning of the moment. 
“The Twelve ” must become twelve men. We 
must see them one by one. We cannot adequately 
understand the task, the purpose, the patience and 
the achievement of Jesus, unless his human en- 
vironment is understood, not as a mass of grouped 
personality, but as twelve very different men, who 


reacted to him in twelve very different ways, and 
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who were fused only by the glorious heat of his 
determination. 

Through the Christian centuries, this portrait 
material has been preserved, ready for use. There 
is enough good metal of circumstance in each of 
the twelve veins to justify the delving and the 
sifting. 

It is against the background of the humanity of 
his disciples that we sense most surely the divine- 
ness of Jesus. These word portraits are exhibited 
in the sincere hope that as we become acquainted 
with the faults and hopes of Christ’s twelve men, 
we may gain more faith to believe that he who 
built his Kingdom upon such lives, would not de- 
spair of us. With the Master in our midst, we can 


be confident in our loving service. 
B. C. C. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
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I 
THE MAN WHO SAID “COME ’”— 
PHILIP 


E can spend little time in the study of 
the twelve men who made a flying 
wedge of life around Jesus, without 

being convinced of at least one fact. The Gospel 
narrative treats them unequally. Some are ac- 
corded long pages of detailed dealing, with wealth 
of incident and careful portraiture. Others are 
passed by with hardly a word. Yet a more care- 
ful examination reveals that however briefly some 
are dismissed, each one stands out as a distinct 
personality and repays that interest which leads 
us to examine the life’s significance. 

Peter’s story is unveiled with telling eloquence 
and real power. Verse after verse focuses on his 
life. Three whole sermons of his are given with 
considerable fullness, in addition to the narration 
of scores of incidents. John is portrayed with 
splendid care, stroke after stroke of artistry being 


expended before the final effect is achieved, and 
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when we have looked into the depths of that story, 
we feel almost as if we had met the man, and 
sensed his spirit. Even Judas has his sordid 
history spread before us with revealing touches 
in which space is not spared. There are not so 
many words used on Judas, perhaps, but there is 
an evident intention not to neglect the meaningful 
details of his life. 

On the other hand, see how little material is 
available to even the most assiduous student of 
Philip. Four brief references exhaust the con- 
cordance. All of them can be read in less than 
two minutes. Can we expect to gain even a 
superficial appreciation of character from such 
insignificant periods of action before our sight? 
Entrance and exit seem parts of the same gesture. 
He has no sooner appeared than he is gone. 
Surely this is a minor character who deserves 
hardly a listing in the dramatis persone. We 
cannot be expected to understand him through 
the medium of a few brief lines. 

Do not let a too hasty conclusion betray you. 
Have you not been deceived by the brevity of his 
mention? Have you studied those scenes in 
which he appears? Have you sought an adequate 
conception of his spirit? 


PHILIP 


JUDAS 


JAMES a 
The Son of Alpheus NATHANAEL 
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True, he was not ‘personally im impressive, A 
rather curious bit of evidence betra betrays” him. He 
is introduced to us as “ Philip, from the town 
where Andrew and Peter had lived.” Rather an 
elaborate introduction of identification for a non- 
entity. Yet how significant. Philip was the kind 
of man that needed to be presented to the Chris- 
tian Community against the background of the 
town which other men had made famous. There 
was nothing in him which promised to make any 
town famous. He seemed to need the glamour 
of a famous town to justify his presence in the 

story. 
‘ There can be few more humbling experiences. 
What is your name? Philip! Where do you live? 
Bethsaida. Let’s see, who lives there? Oh, yes, 
that is the town where Andrew and Peter lived! 
Take what comfort you can out of the situation, 
Philip. It is evident that you are placed at last. 
You will be recalled as that what’s-his-name who 
said he came from what’s-that-town where An- 
drew and Peter lived. Perhaps some of us know 
how you feel, Philip. Have we not been forced 
to experience the neglect of cool aloofness until 
somehow the conversation revealed the fact that 
Syracuse, where we lived, was the home-town of 
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Jackie Coogan, the boy movie-star, or Harold 
McGrath, the world-famed novelist, or the rail- 
road tracks which run right through the main 
business street? And being thus thrown into the 
focus of the limelight, have we not meditated on 
the discomfort of being worth while in a conversa-. 
tion not because we happened to havemuch. 
“quality of our own, but because we happened. to 
live ina. town which sheltered a phenomenon.or.. 
a notorious. figure, or a, monstrosity? Happening 
to us, it is humbling. Happening to Philip, it is_ 
a revelation of his personal insignificance. _ 

a He was certainly not particularly outstanding 

f “in his faith. A tiny incident reveals his lack in 
this respect. ‘There was a hungry crowd listen- 
ing intently as Jesus talked through long hours 
on the lake-shore. Their eyes were wistful and 
their brows were knotted. It had been a day of 
great revelation. Jesus had found them throng- 
ing the grove where he sought rest. He came 
upon them when they were as sheep without a 
shepherd. With a miracle of patient compassion 
he had shepherded them, and they were rejoicing 
in his words. They had reached the time when 
they could not spare him until he had really con- 
vinced them. To have stopped just then would 
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have been fatal to all the success of the day. The 
atmosphere was exactly right. They could not 
suffer a break at that crisis. 

Yet hunger was coming. The hour was pro- 
longed. Restlessness began to show. A little 
food now all around would save the day. “Send 
them to the villages to buy food! ” is the official 
whisper of the disciples group. But Jesus could 
not bring himself to let them go. Not just then! 
If only he could hold them a little longer, he 
might win them. Have we no food to give them? 

What a chance for some man’s faith! If only 
Philip could say, “ Jesus, I see it all. We must 
feed these people now. You go on with your 
teaching. Ill find the food somehow!” But 
such assertion was not in Philip. All he could 
muster was a rather half-hearted querulous re- 
mark with a touch of whining in it, “ hun- 
dred pennyworth of bread would not enough 
to feed them all!” 

He might have written his name high up above 
the rest. But he was no adventurer in faith. 
Great enterprises would not move in obedience 
to his vision. He was no dreamer making his 
dreams come true. Backward, hesitant, before a 
great need, counting the cost instead of the cause, 
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he shuffles into the shadows of ordinary life, a 
man of little faith. 
At least as important as all this is the fact that 
Philip was not deep in his spiritual perceptions. 
Following as best he could through the splendid 
labyrinth of Jesus’ revelation, it was Philip who 


2 ' interrupted that perfect exposition in the 14th 


chapter of John. Jesus had just said rather 
pointedly, “ If ye | had known me, ye should have 


known the Father also, when this insistent pur- 
suer intruded with “ ‘Lord, show us the Father — 


minh a ities 


and it sufficeth us!” “To this Jesus replied with — 


‘a trace of sad rebuke in his voice, “ Have I been 


so long with you, and yet hast thou not known 
me, Philip?” Something of the disappointed 
wistfulness of those words must have echoed in 
Philip’s soul to his dying day. Surely he must 
plead guilty of spiritual inaptitude if only on the 
evidence of this brief episode. 


WT PRAM 


Yk Urrtud Nor was he fearless before numbers of other 
: 


men. He had no gift for public speaking. The 
flair for advocating Christ before a crowd was not 
his, He retreated before questions, hesitated when 
given a chance to testify in a public way for 
Jesus. 

Sought by the Greeks on that crowded day of 
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SS 
the feast, he was nonplused when they asked to 
be led to Christ, and he finally decided that he 
would have to turn them over to Andrew. It is 
a strange scene which gives rise to many conjec- 
tures. Who were these Greeks? Why had they 
come into this Jewish city at this time? What 4 
did they know about Jesus? Who had told them? “ i es, 
Why did they ask to see him now? Why did rar 
they approach him by way of Philip? But with 1) Uf, 
all these questions answered, we should still be: te 4] 
puzzled about what was going on in Philip’s mind , Aut thee ne 
as he heard the words, “ Sir, we would see Jesus. » ly aed Wh 
What sudden panic drove the blood to his cheeks? Tt. 
What dried his lips, choked in his throat, robbed 
him of words? Why must he turn to Andrew for 
help? Perhaps you have shared his experience 
and know how he felt. 

Whatever the situation, we have learned one 
more important detail about the personality of 
Philip. He was not to be trusted. to deal. with 


groups of men who inquired about Jesus, He 
could never sway a crowd with bold preaching. 
He was one with these modern men who cannot 
speak in prayer-meeting. No use asking him to 
teach a Sunday-school class. It might be easy for 


others, it was absolutely impossible for him. 


fed 
Us 
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And if such participation in public ways must be 
held up as criterion of true worship and disciple- 
ship, then Philip and all men like him must expect 
to be embarrassed and discomfited all through the 
years of their lives. 

Not personally impressive, not outstanding in 
faith, not spiritual in perceptions, not fearless be- 
fore crowds, what had this Philip to justify his 
presence among the twelve? How can he be ex- 
plained? Was he utterly without asset in the 
organization of the Kingdom? He seems to bring 
nothing. 

But he has mastered the loveliest word in the 
Christian vocabulary. We do not hear him say- 


_ ing the courage-words, the power-words, the re- 
_buke-words, the challenge-words of faith. We 





are not sure that he ever made his own the hard- 
est words of faith’s dictionary, like “I’m sorry,” 
and “No.” But we do find him, from the very 
beginning, an adept in the loveliest syllable of 
discipleship. 

we Come.” We can almost hear him say it. 
“ Come? Whe speaks it quietly as if painfully 
aware of his other limitations. “‘ Come ”—he says 
it to Nathanael, upon whose life the Master’s eyes 
of love have already fallen. ‘‘ Come ”’—the first 
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in a series of moving invitations. ‘ Come ’”—and 
it wins its way the first time he tries it. “Come” 
—and his career has begun with this simple sym- 
bol of his inviting life. 

Not “Go,” peremptorily ordered from the 
heights of achieved assurance. Not “Seek” 
with the stern insistence of a pointing forefinger 
extended toward the suggested object of the 
search. But “Come,” with the hand slipped 
through the reluctant arm, and the journey al- 
ready begun together. “Come with me to Jesus.” 

I wish I could teach fathers the magic power 
of a comradely “Come” as a substitute for the 
horrid cowardice of a paternal “ Go” which sends 
a boy to Sunday School while father, slippered 
and bath-robed, sits smoking over the pages of 
the Sunday paper. I wish I could teach Chris- 
tians the wistful pull of a sympathy without con- 
descension, of a willingness to admit the common 
level of sin and a consecrated confidence in our 
ability to find God together at the impulse of the 
lovely word, “Come.” I wish I could impress 
preachers with the complete failure of a dictato- 
rial ex cathedra utterance of sophisticated and 
deliberate uplifting from the safe height of a 
shrine-like pulpit, as compared with the invincible 
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power of the human touch and the simple invita- 
tion “Come with me to Jesus.” 
While a revival was on, years ago in a New 
' England village, a shop-foreman had been greatly 
moved and was postponing his decision. His 
superior one day sent him a letter asking him to 
call at six o’clock the next morning. He came 
promptly. 
a “I see you believe and obey me,” said the 
_\ \) ») manager. 
Vv The foreman assented. 

“Well, see, here is another letter sending for 
you, by one who is equally in earnest,” said the 
manager, holding up a slip of paper with some 
texts of Scripture written on it. 

The foreman took the paper and began to read 
slowly: “ Come — unto — me — all — ye — that 
— labour.” 

His lips quivered, his eyes filled with tears, then 
he stood for a few moments not knowing what to 
do. At length he asked, “ Am I to believe that 
in the same way that I believed your letter? ” 

“‘ Just in the same way,” rejoined the manager. 

“\. And the foreman came. 

Can the “ Come ” quality ever find its way into 

hearts miles away by means of a printed sentence? 
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Surely you can tell the difference even if you can- 
not see me. You know that I am not coldly 
directing you to take a path I disdain to tread. 
You know I am not directing you from a pedestal. 
You know that I am looking you straight in the 
eye. You know that I am touching you on your 
shoulder, I am starting away toward Jesus. Iam 
slipping my hand through your arm. I am using 
Philip’s lovely word, “ Come.” Come with me, to 
find Jesus. 

And you,—you are coming,—with me,—to find 
Jesus. 


I love to tell the story, 
More wonderful it seems 
Than all the golden fancies 
Of all my golden dreams ; 

I love to tell the story, 

It did so much for me, 

And that is just the reason 
I tell it now to thee, 


II 
THE MAN WHO SOLD HIS FRIENDS— 
JUDAS 


a serpent. We cannot say it without a shud- 
der of distaste. The name has been spoiled 
by its shame. No boys have been named Judas 
since first the news of this man’s treachery began 
to impress the heart of the world. The whole 
sordid story of dastardly betrayal seems to rise 
before our minds as we hear the name of this 
arch-villain. We think of him as a gnarled fiend 
from boyhood, skulking through the years in the 
shadow of Jesus, pursuing him with a malevolent 
gleam of hate glinting always in his eyes. Judas, 
—the syllables conjure up memories of a consist- 
ent villainy which precludes one relieving virtue. 
Thus it is that we fail to sense the significance 
of his life. We stand aghast at the terrible dark- 
ness of the man. We do not stop to inquire 
whether his story can teach us anything about the 
| issues of our own decisions. That same tendency _ 


| which places Jesus too high above us for ourcom- __ 
{ 22 oe ee 


ie name seems to end in the hiss of 
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radeship, | places Judas too far below us for our_ 
~ consideration. oe 
“The name did not always bear a hiss in it. It 


ff 2 
was the favourite cognomen in the Menorca © 4 


which preceded Jesus. And well it might be. © 


ism across the sky of Judaism during recent days. » 
And his admirers hurried to endow their sons with 
the honour of his name. Jesus had a brother by 
that name, there was another disciple who bore 
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Judas Maccabeus had flashed his deeds of hero- | _ 
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that name, the syllables of it occur often on . 


the pages of the New Testament. Judas meant _ 


3 “ Praise!” When a Jewish boy was thus named, 
all the pride of parents in the traditions of perse- 
cuted heroism, and all the gladness of human 
hearts in the coming of a new life seemed to focus 
in the choice of a name. This little boy was 
dearly loved, and the man and woman who loved 
him most had high and holy hopes for his life. 


If Iscariot seems like a significant combination 9 , 


of harsh bitterness in sounds, we are again im-_ 
puting too much to innocent syllables. For this ¢ 
second name means nothing more sinister than 
“the man from_ Kerioth” and serves simply to 
identify Judas by reference to his native town. 
There was real promise in his young manhood. 
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His mind soon showed its gifts for for business ss ad- 
ministration, he learned the ‘technique « of Imanag- 
‘ing money; yet with all his getting, he did not. 
fail to get true understanding, for when Jesus 
called for help in his program of spiritual con- 
quest, Judas was ready to respond instantly, and 


to place at the disposal of his new Master those 


1 gifts of talent and training which were his. 
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i little real contact with the demands of business. 
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~~ It was no easy task. Jesus certainly had 


af Dreamer of the dreamers, he gave no thought for 


valine a it) LN to-morrow, preferred to live as the lily of the field, 


is mee & 4 


4 


| 


| 
| 
| 


“urged starting long missionary journeys without 
purse or scrip, and boasted his independence of 
material considerations. We are not now con- 
cerned with considering how far Jesus was right 
in this emphasis. We are, however, justified in 
noticing that “keeping the bag,” administering. 
the funds, for such a financially irresponsible 
leader was a task which required real tact and Biss 
discretion. “We may well pity those patient and 
persistent ‘church treasurers and trustees who are 
forced to keep pace with the demands of some of 


| Our poet-preachers. For these spiritual leaders 
\sew not, neither do they spin, but they do insist 


‘upon having their dreams clothed in the glory of 
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reality through the efforts of someone else. Mul- 
tiply the difficulties of that situation by a thou- 
sand, and you have begun to realize some of the 
worries which must have pressed in upon the busi- 


ness mind of Judas. Yet so successfully did he | 
accomplish his duties that he utterly avoids un- | 


favourable notice in the narratives, and unfavour- | 


able memories in the minds of his comrades. | 
There are no disputes over his niggardliness, no | 


comments on his extravagance, no jealous envy 
of his position. Let competent church treasurers 
witness to the extraordinary nature of this finan- 
cial triumph. 

Faithful to every task committed to him, a 
member of those deputations of preaching and 
healing which radiated the influence of Jesus into 
far and hidden corners, he came up to the great 
test with every promise of victory. 

We who are ready to see him as consistently 
the villain in the drama of the Christ, dare not 
omit consideration of that scene about the table 


cheese eN 


at the Last Supper. Jesus has been assuring his : 
friends of his impending doom. Not one of them 


suspected Judas as the betrayer. When Jesus 
went on to point him out in what seemed a most 
obvious symbol, their immediate reaction was not 
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“Tt must be Judas!” but “Is it 1?” And when 
at the climax of that spiritual conflict, Jesus sent 
Judas from the room with a curt “ What thou 
doest, do quickly,”—even then not one of them 
understood, not one of them offered him any 
protest, not one of them showed the shock of the 
slightest comprehension. As unhindered as if he 
were going on an errand for Jesus, leaving ‘the 
disciples under the impression that he was off to 
make further arrangements for the feast, Judas 
leaves the saddened company. Here was no 
brutal fiend, devising deviltry through years of 
malicious ingenuity. Here was a trusted friend, 
whom the eleven could not bring themselves to 
suspect. Here was a boon companion, knit into 
their lives by a thousand memories of faithfulness 
and love. 

Look on this picture,—and on that! 

A corpse is dangling in the darkness. There 
has been the confusion of a shouting mob, the 
hurried kiss of treachery, the lurid light of flam- 
ing flares, the clang of silver coins hurled upon 
the tiles of a palace floor, a shriek of agonized 
remorse,—then a stiffened body hanging from a 
tree-bough. Judas had sold his friends,—had 
sold his Friend, for a price! 
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Not sudden avarice! This man was not a 


poverty-stricken menial,—he was a business ex- 
ecutive. Often he had carried in the bag more 
money than 30 pieces of silver. He might have 
stolen a real sum, had he wished to steal. What 
they gave him for his betrayal of Jesus was less 
than a slave’s price. His acceptance of such a 
pittance shows that he was not for a moment 
thinking in terms of money. 

Not hatred of Jesus! Not the inescapable 
wiles of the devil! Not the mysterious exigencies 
of an uncontrollable fate! Not the cruel mechan- 
ism of a spiritual drama set by prophecy and de- 
manding its victim! These suppositions are un- 
pardonable evasions of the real issue. 


This black deed was the unreasoning result of | 
a smouldering resentment. Judas had become a — 


festering minority. He had objected sincerely to 


the business wastefulness of a gift offered by an | 
adoring woman. When that fragrant ointment 
had been poured out in an ecstasy of devotion, | 


Judas’ quick mind had translated it into currency, 
and then into needful things of prosaic use. He 
said his say, frankly, boldly. Other disciples did 
not resent his honest opinion. Some of them at 
first agreed with him. He objected and was over- 
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_ ruled. Jesus professed himself as genuinely 
\ pleased with the reserveless affection here ex- 
“pressed. The disciples were likewise impressed 
by the lovely beauty of this consecration. Judas 
was clearly outvoted by the tally of opposing 
numbers. 

He might have said to himself, “ What I said 

frankly seems to have been wrong. I yield to the 
judgment of those whom I love. They are in all 
probability right!”” Or he might have considered, 
“T still think that prudent business-like thought- 
fulness is a better expression of love. I really be- 
lieve that these good friends of mine are mistaken. 
But surely they are as honest in their convictions 
as I am in mine. Surely they felt no personal 
‘resentment against me for my disagreement. 
Neither shall I against them. Anyway, the whole 
matter is utterly unimportant compared with the 
proclaiming of the Good News which first brought 
us together. I gladly yield this minor point for 
the sake of the Gospel.” 

Instead he brooded over his disappointment. 
He took personal grievance at the opposition. He 
named over the men who had opposed him. He 
annoyed his wound with self-persecuting atten- 
tion. He listened to his erstwhile friends with 
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hidden sneers and snarls. He suspected their _ 


deeds of brotherliness, he cherished each fancied 
slight. He talked about his humiliation to others 
outside the circle. Those who listened knew him 
at once to be the one person through whom Jesus 
could be betrayed. And they were not slow in 
taking advantage of their opportunity. From 
that time on, Judas could be seen seeking oppor- 
tunities for betraying Christ. He misinterpreted 
each word and deed of that precious brotherhood, 
with almost malignant perversity. He resented 
his defeat, day and night. The ugly fire of quiet 
hate burned. Judas had become that most peril- 
ous of realities—a disappointed, resentful mi- 
nority. 

Then wicked men fanned the flame with flatter- 
ing cajolements. Judas kept mumbling, “ Those 
disciples of his defeated me once. Let them 
watch out! I shall show them some day that 
they cannot override me!” All thought of the 
best interests of the Kingdom was dead. He was 
determined to beat those who had beaten him. 
The chance came. The way was made easy. 
The stipulated gesture was a kiss. Bright coins 
were clattered on a counter and swept into a bag 
with the carelessness of disdain. The night falls. 


—— 
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The last bread is broken, the last wine is shared, 
the last word sounds like a taunt in his ears, as 
he hurries out to clinch the arrangements. 

A few hours pass. Then the sense of what he 
has done sweeps over him. The pettiness of his 
spite becomes real to him. The shouts of the 
ribald crowd pierce his heart like steel spears. 
He has allied himself with them. He sees the face 
of Jesus, in the midst of a sea of fiends, and the 
pressure of his tragic guilt breaks his spirit. Sob- 
bing his remorse in a paroxysm of shameless grief, 
he hurls the bribe for his treachery before the 
coolly smiling priests, bathes his cheeks with the 
tears of heart-broken disappointment, and hangs 
himself from the limb of a tree near the scene of 
his great sin. 

We may dim the vividness of the story with a 
superficial conclusion that he was fated to do it, 
by a destiny beyond his control; that he was 
caught in the toils of a prophetic web from which 
he could not escape. \I refuse to pause before 


_ such an utterly blasphemous conception of moral 


issues. But I do push on to an inescapable con- 


| clusion. 


{ 
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You are not fated to do it. Whatever you may 
say of Judas, you know that you bear responsibil- 
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ity for what you do. You would not sell your 
Lord for money. You do not calmly hate him 
and his followers. Yet, like Judas, you may al- 
most unwittingly, crucify him afresh. You may 
let the world pierce him. You may expose him 
to the ribald foe by a kiss. The resentful ire of 
a disappointed minority may lead you into deeds 
which in anticipation you would blush to con- 
template. 

The Man Without a Country, one of the most 
pitiful figures in fiction or history, doomed to 
wander as an exile over seven seas, starving at 
last of sheer hunger for news of his native land, 
was thus sentenced because in a mood of frenzied 
resentment against the discipline of a democracy, 
he shouted a hot sentence of hate at the America 
he really loved. 

There is a shield high in the arches of the great 
Hall at West Point which is conspicuous for 
its lack of adorning name. Other shields bear 
proudly the names and records of hero-generals 
who have defended our country with peculiar dis- 
tinction. From this one shield, however, the let- 
ters seem to have been deliberately chiseled out. | 
Those who know say that it once bore the name 
of Benedict Arnold. Americans cannot speak his | 
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name without a sense of deep disdain. He served 
his country gloriously through terrible peril. Then 
he sold his country, like a coward thief, in the 
time of tragic crisis. Did the price tempt him, 
think you? You are wrong. Did he sincerely 
oppose the aims of democracy and deliberately 


_ assume the other side? You are wrong. He be- 


came a traitor at heart one day when Washington 
was forced to discipline him for some minor in- 
fraction of military rules. Arnold had been wrong. 
The reprimand had been mild. Even if he had 
been right, and the punishment severe, the issue 
was as nothing compared to the destinies of his 
beloved republic. But he went away snarling in 
his wounded pride, sullenly plotting to get even. 
And when he realized what he had done, it was 
too late. 

You may not mean it. You may think you are 
doing your best. Some day you may be disap- 
pointed in a turn of events. You will feel the 
sting of rebuke. Your pride will be wounded. 
You may be wrong. The issue may be utterly 
inconsequential. Certainly it will be unimportant 
compared with the program of Christ’s advance. 
But evil will tempt you to pamper your hate. 
You may brood. You may misinterpret. . You 
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may talk about your disappointments to the ene- 
mies of your Lord. They will chortle with glee, 
and mark you as a likely candidate for betray- 
ing him. ‘ 

Then, some day, you will awake with hot tears 
of remorse coursing down your cheeks, and the 
coins of clinking pride mocking you with their 
cold glitter, and the mood of shame and death in 
your heart. God save you from the dregs of that 
dark fate. God teach you to master your per- 
sonal resentment with the strong reins of disci- 
pline. There is no sorrow quite so terrible as 
the sorrow of the man who discovers, too late, that 
he has sold his friends. 


III 
THE MAN WHO SEEMED SMALL— 
JAMES THE SON OF ALPHAUS 


HEN the King James Version mentions 

\ \) him, it does so with a delicacy of 

translation which almost succeeds in 
deceiving us. It seems to be reluctant to com- 
mit itself to the judgment involved in his title. 
It forbears the harshness of the Greek. It names 
him “ James, the less,” and the comparative ad- 
jective seems quite harmless. Our minds are not 
jolted. We do not come to a sudden halt before 
the idea presented. 

But the Greek would stop us with a jolt. 
“ James, the little,” the original has it. Not the 
less, but the little. 6 pixpos is the wording, and 
the “micros” is the same root which gives us 
infinitesimal littleness in our English words, “ mi- 
crocosm ” and “ microscope.” ‘ James, the tiny 
one,” is nearer to the raw frankness of the text. 
It was not simply that he seemed somewhat 


smaller than his fellows,—he was not merely in- 
34 
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conspicuous in a company of giants,—he was con- 
spicuously small, intrinsically tiny. Another one 
of those comparatively worthless, small-gauge 
men! What is he doing in the flying wedge of 
Christ’s imperial staff? 

If the adjective referred only to physical size, 
if it meant a small body or an unimpressive frame, 
we could pass it by with no more than mere inter- 
ested attention. For we can remember that Na- 
poleon was small, and Steinmetz lived in a gnarled 
little frame. But this James is far smaller than 
that. Whenever he is named in the lists of the 
disciples, he appears far down on the list, after 
the celebrities have all been mentioned. He is 
assigned to an obscure position with the nonenti- 
ties. When reference is made to him in the Gos- 
pel story, there is a significant pause in the nar- 
rative while he is painstakingly identified, as if 
he would not be recalled at all without a deliber- 
ate effort. The Gospels make it plain always that 
he is “ James the son of Alphaeus,” or, more sig- 
nificant still, “‘ James the son of Mary.” When 
one of the twelve must be introduced to the Chris- 
tian community by reference to his mother, we 
have proof positive that he was not an overly im- 
pressive personality himself. The case seems 
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hopeless for this insignificant disciple. He was 
not only “less,” he was noticeably “ little,’ and 
his insignificance was as real to the Christians who 
had known Jesus as it is to us who read the actual 
story of Christ’s life. 

One of these little men! Unpretentious in per- 
sonality, unendowed with wealth, inconspicuous 
in this tiny band, colourless to the public eye, for- 
gotten save for his father and his mother in the 
years immediately after the great adventure, he 
seems to deserve the ignominy of our neglect. A 


small-gauge man, with less than one outstanding _ 
talent, confronting the greatest opportunity of the... 


‘ages! What a pity that he had no more substan- 
tial contribution to make! How did Jesus come 
to waste time and energy upon tiny men when so 
much was at stake? Are these insignificant indi- 
viduals worth their trouble? 

Jesus | had_no sneer for littleness! If we scorn 
insignificance, we are not like him. Nor have we 
learned of him. 

One day he likened the Kingdom to a mustard.. 
seed, ‘because it seemed so tiny! The little un- 
folding life of a young ‘child made him glad and 
helped him to clarify the issues of his teaching. 
Some poor loaves and fishes from a boy’s modest 
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lunch-pack were not too small for him. The 


__widow’s tinkling coin, humbly _ presented, was to _ 


his “his mind t the greatest gift of that day of giving. 


And a cask of ointment poured out by a woman’s 
love became an immortal symbol to be spoken of 
around the world and in all ages. Nothing was 
too small to have eternal consequences for him. 


Indeed he was suspicious not of insignificance =* 


but of bulk. It was the rich men who were - 
doomed to find great difficulty in entering the 
Kingdom. Like camels in a caravan, loaded with 
great bulging bundles of gathered treasure, they 
found it hard to stoop and wait for the booty to 
be removed, before they could make their way 
through the narrow rock-passage men had called 
“The Eye of the Needle.” Here treasure was 
not an “open sesame ”; treasure was a hindrance 
and must be patiently stripped away if the jour- 
ney was to be resumed. Just so with the King- 
dom, said Jesus. 

It was the wise man who found it unreasonable 
for Christ to demand that he be born again. 
Through the darkness of the street he had come 
to Jesus, asking to be taught. No other teacher 
who had seemed wise had been neglected, no book, 
of philosophy, no theory of life had been unex- 
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amined. Could this Jesus add anything to the im- 
posing stock of knowledge already amassed by the 
patient years of Nicodemus’ education? Or would 
this popular rabbi prove to be rather too unso- 
phisticated to be useful to a real scholar in a real 
discussion? Without much sparring for discus- 


has too much culture to bea follower in the 
Kingdom, —that books have brought pride,—these 
_ teachers have made you _self-conscious,—you.must 


rt eee 


\ be born again, —you must _begin with the naive _ 


and wistful wonder of a little child —you who 


| know so “much must begin to yield again to the. ae 


j magic wonder of beauty in the music of the wind. 
‘| Wealth of sophisticated knowledge is no sign of 
\eligibility—it is a barrier between you and God. 

” It was the man of magnificent personal gifts 
and a keen consciousness of their value who went 
away sorrowing after he had been submitted to 

_ the demands of the Kingdom. So attractive that 
Jesus loved him when first they met, he could not 
survive the discipline of Christ’s stern require- 
ments. Did Jesus covet that wealth as part of the 
sinews of war for the impending campaign? No, 
that money was to have been used by the young 
man for the poor of his neighbourhood before he 


sion, Jesus insists at the outset_ that Nicodemus __ 
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could come back and begin following Jesus. It 
was not that Jesus lacked treasures and urged 
their delivery to him. It was that the young man 


lacked one thing and Jesus knew that he must | 


have it before he could become a true disciple. 


- Was it because Jesus knew that the young ruler 3 


could not lay aside his self-importance if he en- 
tered the Kingdom with his riches? Was it be- 
cause he might remember his legal innocence if 
he came clothed in the fine garments of his pre- 
vious pomp and circumstance? Whatever the 
need, the fact remains. Here was the most prom- 
ising young man whom Jesus had ever met, ap- 
parently eager to join the forces of the Kingdom, 
seeking a way into the battle-line of Christ’s con- 
At flict. And Jesus saw fit to reject him, not because 
er he had too little, but because he had too much, 
a he,-and would not surrender that “ much,” before 
eirhy coming. 
A! We who profess to follow Jesus may compass 
ryv4~~ sea and land to make one wealthy proselyte. We 
may rejoice in our conquests of scholars and 
achievers. We may name the names of influ- 
ential people on our roster. We may flaunt the 
figures of per-capita wealth with some pride. We 
may count on and cater to the support of the 
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“best people.” We may consult with the “ finest 
minds ” about the policies of the institution. We 
/ may silently regret the influx of insignificant con- 
verts from the ranks of the great unwashed. 


But Jesus turned back rich men, wise men, _ 


ee oe hn Ne me 


proud men sent ‘Nicodemus. and ‘Dives. _and d the 


rich young 1 ruler back to their own confines,. (My! 
what powers they would have made! What 
disciples! What deacons! What trustees! How 
they might have rocked the world!) while he 
initiated into the secrets of his agony and his 
triumph, undistinguished ciphers like James, who 
may have been good enough, as such men go, but 
who certainly would prove to be comparatively 
good for nothing! 

How can you build a conquering institution on 
strategy like that? Here is a huge and growing 
church. We need people who count. We need 
the big names of big business men. We need the 
backing of big fortunes. We need the support of 
good, gilt-edged contributions. 

Carry that out to its logical conclusion and you 
will have a church which Christ would justly 
scorn, compromising its message for the sake of 
the treasury, mumbling soft nothings in crises of 
social tumult, paying deference to Mammon and 


aed 
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cursed with the blasting of dishonesty. When the 
big givers bulk big because of their gifts, and the 
pulpit is afraid to risk support by a fearless mes- 
sage, let us be frank enough to confess that though 
we may be a successful business concern, we are 
no longer a Christian Church. see ‘and James 


' prove.that. 


And when ageiaate are lost in the arenes 
when personal needs no longer attract our atten- 
tion, when lonely folk can sigh, “ They do not 
need me! ‘They do not care about me,” when an 
humble Christian can be slighted because he can- 
not speak, spend or spare much,—then may a 
glimpse at the twelve bring us back to our senses 
and cheer our own small lives by real encourage- 
ment. 

Jesus needed James! Utterly undistinguished, 
he leads in the listing of that group of personal 
nonentities which made up one-third of the twelve 
whom Jesus called. Near Christ to the last, with 
that waiting company in those last days, constant 
if not prominent, let James be the rebuke we need 


in these days of ardent cultivation for mere bulk. 


The God who took a quiet cobbler, put a map 
of the world before him, and called William 
Carey t to lead the Christian Church out ‘to con- 
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quer heathendom; the God who took an ignorant _ 
shoe-clerk, planted within his heart “the » hope of 
proving “what God could do with a man fully 
consecrated to Him,” and sent Dwight L. Moody. 
to preach a flaming evangel over “the English- 
speaking world; the God who took a tiny wisp of 
a blind girl, filled her mind with sights of the 
eternal beauty and bade Fanny Crosby write 
“‘ Saved by Grace”; the God who took an humble 
New England Sane. showed him the gap between 
his struggling church and the young people of his 
village, and oe Francis. E, Clark. Jomnd the 
God ee ok a ctere merchant { in wie First 
Baptist Church of Syracuse, made him a friend 
of a few young men, and built upon Marshall 
Hudson’s life 13,000 organized Baraca Bible 
Classes with over 1,000,000 men won to disciple- 
ship in every clime of the globe; this God is wait- 
ing to take the littleness of our lives and use it to 
His glory. 

The tragedy of the one-talent man was not in 
his lack of talents. With ‘that one talent, he ‘might : 
have gained the same. reward of approbation. as 
his fellows. But he was afraid to.use it. A five-_ 
talent 1 man, , afraid, is. 5 as deep a failure. _ A one- 
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talent man, with grit enough to put it to work, is. 
within ‘reaching g distance of the songs of those who 
have been welcomed into the joy of the Lord. — 


Lincoln was as right ‘when he smiled and said, “The 
Lord must have loved common people; He made 
so many of them.” Use what you have, fearlessly, 
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for Christ. This is the lesson of James, the tiny 
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A great hulk was standing in the shipways 
ready for launching. The gala crowd thronged 
about. Flags were waving, bands were playing, 
voices were pitched high with the tenseness of ex- 
pectation. A moment of silence, a voice raised in 
prayer, the crash of glass, then a mighty cheer, 
as the band blared out its melody of triumph. 
Then disappointed stillness. The ship had not 
moved. Something had gone wrong. Like a dull 
dead thing, she stuck in the ways without stirring. 

A little boy, far up on the christening scaffold, 
pushed forward in the crowd, bent his tiny shoul- 
ders to the task, and heaved with all his might on 
the stubborn bulk of that huge craft, straining to 
start her off. People tittered, then laughed. A 
little boy,—see him there,—only a tiny lad. 

But wait! Wonder of wonders! The hulk 
begins to move. A thousand voices shout, “ Huz- 
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zah!” She is going. Down the ways she slides, 
and the day is exultant again. 

She had needed only a few pounds of push. 
But somebody had to give those pounds. 

Is there a church-hope waiting for you to push? 
A plan which might gloriously conquer if you bent 
your strength to it? A victory which depends 
on your 

James, faithful little James, helped to keep the 
darkness of defeat from engulfing the Kingdom 
of Jesus. Dare we plead tininess again? Dare 
we whine that we are small? 


IV 
THE MAN WHO DESPISED A TOWN— 
NATHANAEL 


N the lists of the twelve disciples, his name 
if appears as Bartholomew, which being inter- 

preted indicates that he was the son of 
Tolmai. It is as prosaic a name as Clausen, and 
made up on the same plan.’ Its significance is 
great or small as we understand who this father, 
Tolmai, was. And here we must remain unen- 
lightened. For our Gospels give us no indication 
of his existence, save as the father of this disciple. 
Thus does history once again reverse recorded 
expectations. This son, Bartholomew, identified 
by the careful linking up of his then well-known 
father’s name, becomes our only means of iden- 
tification of that same now obscure father. 

In the fourth Gospel, he is named not as the 
son of Tolmai, but as Nathanael. Perhaps thus 
early it was realized that this son could make his 
way in history without the help of his father’s 
name. Perhaps thus early the father’s name had 

45 
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ee 
suffered that eclipse which made him no longer 
an aid in identifying the son. Whatever the un- 
derlying reason, the fourth Gospel always calls 
him “Nathanael, Gift of God.” 

We see him first as the victim of the man who 
said “Come.” On that first bright page of the 
Kingdom’s record, his name stands along with 
Philip. For to him did Philip turn when he 
started out to use, with mighty effect, that love- 
liest of all words in the Christian vocabulary, 
“Come.” And with Philip, lured by the magic 
of that beautiful syllable, he found his way into 
the circle of Jesus’ friendship. 

Jesus’ first words to Nathanael were a tribute 
of eloquent respect. When Christ first saw him 
coming, he greeted him with the welcome of ap- 
probation, “ Behold, an Israelite in whom there is 
no guile.’ And these words, when sounded to 
their depths, reveal the finest compliment Jesus 
ever paid to a newcomer. 

Nathanael persisted faithfully through the years 
of Christ’s ministry, was one of the seven who, 
led by Peter, went back to fishing after their 
hearts had been broken by Christ’s death; he was 
one of those who waited in the upper room at 
Jerusalem, with that expectant wistful band of 
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believers, tarrying for the coming of the spirit. 
And tradition carries his story into India, telling 
of his ardent discipleship and of his bold martyr- 
dom on the far-flung battle-line of the Cross. 

It seems like quite the ordinary story of a 
typical disciple, without one distinguishing detail. 
Yet he is revealed in a striking flood of light by 
one significant flash of his mind. When Philip 
hurried to tell him about Jesus, he listened to the 
breathless words, “‘ We have found the Christ! 
He is Jesus of Nazareth!” Then he drew up his 
garments in fine scorn and said petulantly, ‘“ Can 
any good come out of Nazareth?” 

Fortunate Philip! You had a ready reply. 
You had mastered the Christian vocabulary. 
You did not begin to argue. You said, “‘ Come 
and see.” And slipping your hand through Na- 
thanael’s arm, you brought him to Jesus. But 
not before Nathanael had revealed himself. ‘“ Can 
any good come out of Nazareth?” Here was a 
man who despised a town. 

No one could object to the frank question of 
seeking ignorance,—‘‘ Has any good come out of 
Nazareth?” That might be merely a friendly in- 
terest in the historical records of the town. There 
could be no particular blame attached to the de- 
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mand, “Is any good thing coming now, out of 
Nazareth?” That might be simply a desire to 
learn the latest news of civic progress and mood. 
But Nathanael said, “ Can any good come out of 
Nazareth?” joining sneers for the past and scorn 
for the present with a sneering scorn for the future 
as well. 

You might suppose that Nazareth was a tragic 
hell-hole of iniquity and disease. But it looked 
out from its lovely hill-sites over the sea with its 
caravels of commerce. It looked out over the 
gleaming desert with its caravans of world trade. 
It looked out over Armageddon, scene of the great 
conflict in the Jew’s memory as well as in his 
hope. It looked out over placid Jordan, and 
lovely Gennesaret, taking within its scope the far 
reaches of a busy world, the misty traditions of 
a race-experience, the lovely life of Israel’s fairest 
valley, and the world battle-ground of Israel’s 
most stubborn dream. 

You might suppose from his question that 
Nathanael was some sophisticated imperialist who 
condescended to condemn the little town from the 
high and mighty pinnacle of self-conscious cul- 
ture. But Nathanael himself came from Cana of 
Galilee, lived in the neighbourhood of the town 
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he scorned, and bore the onus of its shame upon 
his own life. 

A physician may coolly inspect a baby and dis- 
cover some minor physical defects toward which 
he may direct our attention with utter frankness. 
That means something is wrong with the baby. 
But when a mother is able to discover some disap- 
pointing blemishes in her own child, that means 
that something is wrong with the mother. 

A teacher may question and embarrass and 
berate and mark down a young student as being 
utterly unpromising. That may indicate some 
lack in the make-up of the young man. But when 
a father shames, and is shamed by, and is ashamed 
of his own son, that indicates that something is 
second-rate about the father. 

Outsiders may criticise the political impotence 
of my town’s recorded history. They may call 
attention to our present disgraces. They may 
reach a climax with a general unwillingness to be- 
lieve that anything good can ever develop in 
Syracuse. Their criticisms may be helpful indica- 
tions of places where we should be better. But 
when a Syracusan levels charges against our town, 
when he comments hopelessly on the same old 
gang that always runs things, when he sneers at 
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the railroad tracks which strangle our city’s 
streets, when he says, “ Nothing can ever come 
out of that town,” he is indicting not the town 
but himself. He is classing himself with the 
spineless traitors. He has defined himself as a 
chronic knocker. He has rendered himself in- 
capable of ever really helping in the betterment 
of things. He has allied himself with the forces 
of darkness. He is one of those men who despise 
their towns. 

He deserves what Nathanael deserved and re- 
ceived. Philip did not argue with him. Jesus did 
not dispute his scorn. But for three years after 
those cool words of disdain had left his lips, he 
was compelled to watch while Jesus, a native of 
despised Nazareth, proved himself to be the Son 
of God, gathered a personal following of lowly 
Galileans, and upon scorned Galilean lives built 
a structure of faith and courage which was des- 
tined to conquer the world. 

Let those who sneer at the East Side of New 
York, take one glance at Jacob Riis. Let those 
who scorn Kentucky, look into the eyes of Lin- 
coln. Let those who blush at the sight of planta- 
tion huts, see Booker T. Washington. Let those 
who despise the brown-stone-fronts of the crowded 
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metropolis remember Roosevelt. Let those who 
sniff at the steerage consider Steinmetz. As for 
Nathanael, let him look upon his Master, Jesus. 

Warren Gamaliel Harding died not so long ago. 
He had been President of the United States, he 
had collected in the course of his successful career 
a rather imposing fortune, he had seen the broad 
expanse of the world. More than most of us, he 
had made contacts with the tempting transactions 
of big business. 

When they opened his strong-box to examine 
and assess his estate, they discovered an interest- 
ing thing. Every cent of his fortune was invested 
in one of two classifications,—Liberty Bonds, the 
expression of patriotic sacrifice,—and Marion 
stock, the expression of local loyalty. 

All his life he had lived in the vicinity of 
Marion, Ohio. When he made money, he put it 
back into Marion. Let other men say, “ You 
can’t make anything in that sleepy old town. I 
want my money to be put into real circulation.” 
Let other men buy beautifully engraved certifi- 
cates from copper mines and oil wells and far-off 
office buildings and Oriental trading concerns. 
Not for Warren G. Harding. Fifty shares of 
Marion Box Company, 300 shares of Marion 
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Traction Company, 100 shares in the new Marion 
Hotel, 200 shares in the Marion Savings Bank, 
1,000 shares in the Marion Star. The list reads 
like a studied rebuke toward those wild adven- 
turers who would not trust their neighbours with 
a dollar of their money in their home town, but 
who blandly consign their funds by mail to invis- 
ible promoters on an unreachable far horizon, 
with sublime faith that while the banker round 
the corner is undoubtedly a crook, the promoter 
a thousand miles away is in all probability as 
honest as the day is long. The most amazing ten- 
dency in human life is its ability to bet on dis- 
tances. Cannot we see that the enterprise which 
comes across a thousand miles to beg us to buy, 
in all probability cannot sell itself to its own 
neighbourhood? Every item in Harding’s asset 
list is not only a piece of good financial advice, 
but a sturdy rebuke for those wise-talking men 
who boast that they despise their towns. 

John Small runs a newspaper in a tiny village 
in Indiana. Neither good nor bad enough to 
merit mention as such productions go, it has this 
distinguishing characteristic. Every week it con- 
tains mention of a few young people who have 
gone out from that town, into the wide, wide 
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world. A name is mentioned, a brief paragraph 
records new details of success, and then the in- 
evitable comment, “‘ We always expected Ned (or 
Sam, or whoever it is), to make good. Wayne- 
town boys and girls have a habit of making good 
which makes us proud of them.” Only that. 
But that carries its message of confidence and 
support to hall-bedrooms where Waynetown girls 
are snared in the old terrible struggle. That 
takes its power to Waynetown boys in college 
dormitories and factories and shops, where temp- 
tations are thronging and endurance is ebbing. 
Waynetown is not despised by her sons and 
daughters, because John Small persists in being 
frankly proud of Waynetown. Once let Syracuse 
boys and girls feel that they must make good for 
the sake of our city’s name and fame, and we shall 
have strengthened them with the support of our 
expectations, wherever they may roam. But this 
cannot be done by souls that aré prating, “ They 
will never turn out anything decent from that 
poor burg!” 

Joe Griffin has just finished his work on the 
Dairy Show, and is now engaged in the delightful 
task of proving to the State administration that 
we deserve support in making the greatest State 
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Fair in history. Syracuse Day, Dollar Day, the 
New Colosseum,—these are Joe’s delights. What 
does he get out of it? Nothing except a banquet 
or two, when Syracuse figuratively rides him on 
her shoulders, and literally offers him every tribute 
a loving city dare bring. But his real reward 
comes as he pushes on, with a host of us shout- 
ing and gasping behind, toward the city of his 
dreams and of our best hopes. Joe never says, 
“Can any good come out of Syracuse?” Joe 
makes good come out of Syracuse. Joe makes 
Syracuse better every day. Joe hurls all his 
forces toward making the city that is to be. 

Thank God for Joe Griffin! And for all men 
like him who love their towns. We dare not rest 
until our city has become that city set upon a hill, 
ruled completely by the spirit of Jesus, whither 
seeking men shall come from all the world for 
light. 


M, 
THE MAN WHO BROUGHT HIS 
BROTHER—ANDREW 


HERE was an inner circle, even within the 
Twelve. We may regret it, but we can- 
not ignore the fact. We may deplore the 
idea that even in a tiny community of a dozen 
congenial men, picked to be the disciples of Jesus, 
there must develop strata of aristocracy, ranks of 
devotion, grades of intimacy. Yet we are com- 
pelled to notice that in every account, four are 
named first, and in every peculiar experience 
these same four are the closest to Jesus. 

If there were three, we might pass over the cir- 
cumstance without a show of interest. But there 
were four, and the fourth name bids us pause. We 
can understand why John is named among the 
first, when we look into his gentle face, sense that 
unspeakable, beautiful devotion, understand the 
miracle which transformed this “son of thunder ” 
into the most thoughtful of the twelve, and hear 


him called “that disciple whom Jesus loved.” 
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His head was upon his Master’s breast in that 
most beautiful of caresses, while the mighty drama 
of the Last Supper worked out to its conclusion. 

We should have no trouble explaining Peter’s 
presence with the central four, once we sense the 
cataclysmic might of the man, the whirlwind 
power of his temperament, the wonder-working 
sweep of his faith, and his sublime, tear-stained 
commitment to the purposes of Jesus. Not with- 
out meaning did Jesus say, “ Upon thee, Peter, 
will I build my church.” These were giant men, 
devoted to a giant task, with giant wills. 

James seems a puzzle until we understand the 
quality of his life which made him a martyr-spirit 
every day of his experience. So we could easily 
admit the ranking of these three into a select 
group of peculiarly intimate followers, marked 
off from all the rest. 

It is the fourth name which really bewilders us. 
Named with these great souls is Andrew, men- 
tioned as part of that inner circle each time the 
list is numbered. We may try to assume that he 
finds early mention simply because Andrew was 
one of the first to come,—that the list attempts 
to record the twelve in order of their avowal. But 
a glance at the names will reveal the fact that no 
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such purpose was dominating. Simon’s name is 
first, while by the proposed plan he should always 
follow John and Andrew. 

Nor can we explain Andrew’s ranking on the 
basis of his relationship to Peter. Was Andrew 
lifted into prominence by the sheer greatness of 
his brother? Was his name joined with Peter’s 
by virtue of his family, rather than by virtue of 
his own distinction? Clearly this cannot be the 
case, for two of the Gospels do not link his name 
at all with Simon’s, but on the contrary name him 
as fourth, with Simon as first and John and James 
between. 

We may be tempted finally to complain that 
too much value is being placed on mere order in 
a list, that Andrew’s name had to be mentioned 
somewhere and that it might just as well be 
fourth, that this arrangement was purely arbi- 
trary and registered nothing significant about an 
actual distinction between this group and the 
other eight. But such a casual dismissal takes no 
account of the fact that these four actually func- 
tioned as an inner circle, that they were really 
drawn closer to Jesus than the rest, that they and 
they alone heard that confidential assertion of the 
triumph of His Kingdom, and that the listing was 
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unquestionably significant. Andrew was specifi- 
cally recalled as being among the first four. He 
was one of the outstanding figures of those crowded 
days. All the Gospels accord him entree into the 
precious precincts of the inner circle. Why? 

He had one specialty. He _Was an expert | inthe _ 
gentle art of bringing other people t to ) Jesus. tie 2 


“was the original personal worker. 


Every glimpse we have of him shows him in the 
act of leading somebody else to Jesus. He it was 
who brought Peter, in the first radiant flush of the 
Gospel’s morning. Peter, besides being the most 
stupendous personality in the Master’s company, 
was Andrew’s brother. And it is this which 
makes Andrew’s conquest stand out as an intro- 
duction to his personality. It is no mean thing 
to bring a genius to Jesus. It is even more to the 
point to bring one’s own brother to Jesus. The 
diffidence about religious things which silences you 
in the circle of your own family is a tragically 
crippling thing. Many a man can preach to 
heathen in China more readily than to his own 
brother. Many a preacher sounds a fearless Gos- 
pel from an ornate pulpit, but does not dare face 
the anguish of an encounter for Jesus with his own 
erring son. 
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The most saddening experience of my college 
pastorates is the flood of letters which greets me 
with the incoming of each new college class,—let- 
ters introducing me to members of the class, sent 
me from their homes. Some of them are in the 
tremulous penmanship of baffled motherhood, and 
plead with me to bring the church of Jesus close 
to a daughter who is just entering college. Some 
of them proclaim in manhood’s handwriting the 
story of a son who cannot be trusted in a new en- 
vironment without the steadying comradeship of 
Christ. Some of these letters come from pastors 
whose names I recognize, but who address me this 
time in the guise of bewildered fathers. All of 
them conclude with sentences like this, “‘ Please 
do not say that I wrote you about this. I am 
afraid that will spoil your chances of approach. 
And I am so anxious that you win my child!” 

Poignant tragedy! These young people must 
not be told that father or mother wrote. That 
would menace the prospects of a decent hearing. 
What a gap between lives that betrays! What 
sad experiences have led to a conclusion like that! 
Why cannot boys and girls be expected to listen 
to the honest religious convictions of their parents? 
Why cannot brother talk to brother? 


sa, 
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Be it said to the glory of Andrew, that when 
first he found the Lord, his mind immediately 
turned not toward far slums, not toward great audi- 
ences, not toward foreign lands, but toward Peter, 
his own brother. And he won and claimed him 
for the Christ. 

| It was this same Andrew who found in that vast, 
| hungry crowd by the lake-shore, a. a as who had _ 
the ‘lad t to ye some food ready in that huge 
throng of famishing listeners. It must have been 
a heart-warming thing for him to hear people all 
around him complaining that they could not listen 
much longer without food, while he felt the crust 
of those loaves and the soft weight of those tiny 
pieces of fish which his mother had put up for him 
that morning. It was no easy task for a man to 
turn this self-conscious superiority in a boy’s heart 
into a glad willingness to yield that lunch to Jesus’ 
will, while Jesus did what he wished with that 
little sack of food. There were other unmen- 
tioned miracles that day, but I think that one of 
the finest was performed by Andrew, when he 
found that boy and sensed his comfortable, self- 
assured pride, and made it over into social conse- 
| cration which forgot its own hunger in the hunger 
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of the crowd, and then brought the lad with his 
food to Jesus. I wish we knew what happened 
to the boy in after years. At least we can be sure 
that Andrew was not the sort to bring only loaves 
and fishes to Jesus. He brought the boy as well. 
Perhaps Christ took that proffered life and blest 
and brake it, and used it to feed a multitude far 
greater than dotted the green lake-shore of Gali- 
lee like lovely flowers that glorious day. Andrew 
brought him to Jesus. 

How many boys are waiting, near you, to be 
brought to him? ‘They have heard his voice. 
Their hearts have been challenged by his mes- 
sage. Their wistful eyes proclaim him their 
hero. But have you done your part in bringing 
them to him? Is there a boy as near as your 
own home, who would come if you said the word? 
It requires no eloquence. No genius. Just a will- 
ingness to be frank about the Master of life. 

The scene changes. We are in a crowded city. 
Feast Days are on. The streets are thronged with 
strangers. <A little band of Greeks are seeking 
Jesus. They have heard of him and are eager 
for his secret. ‘They come upon Philip. Why, 
we know not. Does his Greek name give us a 
clue? They ask Philip to take them to Jesus. 
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Philip hesitates, considers, blushes, stammers. A 
precious opportunity is fleeting. Then, joy of 
joys, Philip thinks of Andrew,—Andrew who 
knows how to lead others to Christ! He finds 
Andrew and Andrew is ready to conduct them to 
the Lord. 

Here is the end of our bewilderment. Those 
who looked back over the Gospel years and sought 
to record them, actually remembered Andrew as 
among the first four, not because he could sweep 
men with torrential eloquence, not because he 
could organize men into effective squadrons of 
directed energy, but because he could lead other 
people to Jesus. Simple, unpretentious, neglected, 
needed gift! 

Have we not enough floods of tremendous energy 
in public speech? Have we not an oversupply 
of ornate beauty in religious trappings? Are we 
not possessed of more than enough genius in ex- 
ecutive management? Do we not need, more 
than anything else just now, the development of 
Andrew’s quiet genius for telling other men, man 
to man, about Jesus? 

The Christian Science Church, compelled to 
mumble absurd combinations of utterly meaning- 
less rigmarole, proposing a philosophy which can- 
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not survive the shock of cool thought, continues 
on its blissful way of steady triumph, not because 
it has great preachers, for it never boasts a single 
sermon, but because it has a host of eager An- 
drews who bear simple witness everywheie to 
their faith. Deluded Andrews! Say it if you 
will. But they hammer home a lesson in method 
to us who claim the truth of Jesus and are guiltily 
silent about it. 

The Mormon Church, with its fables of fantas- 
tic origins, and its flaunting of base chapters in 
history, continues to extend its roots into our 
American life, not because it preaches with the 
tongues of men and of angels, not because it com- 
mands its forces in subtle strategy, not because it 
clothes its ritual in gorgeous beauty, but because 
it has the sense to claim two years out of each 
young man’s life as due the church for missionary 
activity, and it sends these young men out all over 
the world, at home and far afield, to say their frank 
word of discipleship. Through all the discipline 
of persecution and want these boys go, but they 
come back at the end of the two years with the 
Andrew-habit fastened upon their lives, and the 
Andrew-habit makes a grotesque creed into a con- 
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quering faith. Dare we, who serve the Christ, do 
less? 

Beecher used to say, “I preach 451 sermons 
every Sunday morning. One from the pulpit, and 
450 from the lives of my dear people, who carry 
the story all over this city.” Jesus has suffered 
from the inexplicable and inexcusable silence of 
his convinced disciples. We have persuaded our- 
selves that we were vicariously preaching in hid- 
den nooks and corners of foreign lands, by means 
of our missionary enterprises. But we have neg- 
lected the obvious opportunities of our homes 
and our neighbourhoods. 

Rome conquered when she substituted the short 
sword for the spear and the pike. Something in 
the fierce grapple of man-to-man conflict made 
heroes out of hired men who were hitherto con- 
scientious warriors. Let the Christian Church add 
to the lance of preaching and the spear of organ- 
ization, the short sword of personal witness, that 
keen blade which made an outstanding achiever 
out of simple Andrew, and new eras of conquest 
await us. 


VI 
THE MAN WHO SERVED WITH A MEAL— 
MATTHEW 


Christians to name me the three apostles 
about whom we know the most, ninety-nine 
would respond at once with the names of two, 
Peter and John. Ninety-eight would pause, think 
for a moment, and then conclude the group with 
Matthew. For the fact that his name appears 
at the top of many pages in each New Testament 
as the author of one of the longer Gospels, and 
is repeated each time we list the books of the 
Bible, has given us a sense of familiarity which 
is something of an illusion. As a matter of fact, 
we have only one individual portrait of Matthew, 
and in no version does this word-picture use more 
than sixty-five words. In the description, which 
is really a narrative, there are a few seed words, 
it is true, which open broad vistas of personal his- 
tory by implication; but this rather vague impres- 


sion that the exploits and characteristics of Mat- 
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thew are spread over many Gospel pages, is the 
result of unmitigated ignorance. There are few 
of the apostles on whom a briefer notice is ex- 
pended. 

His past, in those significant days before he met 
Jesus, is revealed to us only by implication. We | 
read that he was the “ son of Alpheus,” which i in-/ 
dicates that he may have been the brother of }\ 
James and of Jude, The life-tragedy which led | 
him out of the comradeship of his family into the 
despised substratum of the “ publicans ” is veiled 
by silence. But we can understand clearly what 
happened to him after he had settled into his level 
of life. 

The scorn which was reserved for publicans by 
the natives of Palestine was not without its justifi- 
cation. The country had been made a Roman 
province. The people had been enslaved by the 
overwhelming strength of the Empire. The im- 
perial treasury depended upon the ability to bleed 
white the provincial subjects. And the effective 
organization of tax-gathering depended upon the 
willingness of natives to sell their services to the. 
conquerors for a price, swallow their pride, _and 
lend their knowledge and skill toward carrying out : 
the Empire’s demands. It may be fairly said that 
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no Jew could become a publican under the Roman 
system without surrendering any claim to moral 
integrity before his fellows, and no man could stay 
at the shameful business long without having the 
taunts and hate of his friends and neighbours 
gangrene his very soul. “ Sinners and publicans ” 
was no idle collocation. No Revolutionary colo- 
“nist had as fair a right to hate turn-coat Tories 
for serving the British King in Boston Tea Party 
Days, as did the Jews to hate Levi, who had taken 
upon himself the livery of imperial oppression. 

There was just one degree of shame lower still. 
And this, too, Levi had reached in his hapless 
degradation. He was not only a publican. He 
was_a rich publican. Beneath this depth, “no 
human being could sink. 

The Roman taxes were not imposed directly 
and collected intact. They were farmed out by a 
contract system which opened up magnificent op- 
portunities for graft. The director of the imperial 
treasury would compute the total needs of the 
Empire, and give over provinces to professional, 
wholesale tax-gatherers who would bid in competi- 
tion for the right to wring the people dry under 
the authority of Rome. And the district manager 
would appoint local agents, with the proviso that 
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the locality involved must yield a specified sum, 
the local concessionaire being allowed to reap his 
rewards by mulcting the populace out of as much 
more as the traffic would bear. It was a pretty 
scheme, reeking with inhuman barbarity and the 
callousness of a proud imperial Juggernaut. The 
man who became a part of this organization 
yielded all right to the respect of decent human- 
ity. But when a local publican owned his own 
house and was in a position to give a great feast 
on short notice, he wrote himself down as having 
been so brutal as to have enriched himself by the 
Starvation of his neighbours. For he had so 
manipulated the situation that he had squeezed 
out of the locality enough to Satisfy Caesar, and 
over and above that, enough to make himself 
rich. Such a man was Levi. Such were the ante- 
| cedents of this rich and wretched man, 
But this was Levi, you are objecting. What is 
his connection with Matthew? The point of con- 
tact has escaped us for the: moment. In Mark, 
Luke and John there is no connection. As far as 
their narratives are concerned we have no way of 
knowing who this shameful publican was. He ap- 
pears for a single moment, and his name, Levi, is 
lost in obscurity from that moment on. 
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But the Gospel of Matthew identifies Levi as 
Matthew himself! The other evangelists seemed 
determined to separate the dark chapters of Levi’s 
shame from the bright records of Matthew’s disci- 
pleship. As far as they enlighten us, we might 
conclude that the two names represented two dif- 
ferent men. So sensitive were they to the terrible 
moral obloquy of service as a publican. But Mat- 
thew will not have it so. His name has been 
changed in the interim, doubtless by Jesus him- 
self, as a sign of the new life dwelling within. 
Yet he insists that we know not only how com- 
pletely and gloriously he was saved, but also from 
what a pit of shame Christ lifted him. “I, Mat- 
thew, lover of Jesus and sharer of the Gospel, was 
once this shameful publican, this despised Levi, 
this traitor tax-gatherer who made himself rich 
out of the groans of his fellows!” The same in- 
stinct which leads twice-born men to speak often 
of their past defeats as they bring tribute to 
“ Jesus, their victory,” led Matthew to write him- 
self dowh on the pages of his Gospel as the heart- 
less sinner, saved by the miracle of Christ’s grace. 

From sinking sand, He lifted me, 
With tender hand, He lifted me, 


From shades of night, to plains of hight, 
O praise His Name, He lifted me! 
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A miracle it was! Leave Levi, the publican, for 
a moment, and think in terms of Matthew, the 
evangelist. We have no need to trace the argu- 
ment of his Gospel for the purpose of gaining light 
upon the character and experience of the author, 
though this might help us see him more clearly. 
This story of Jesus is unquestionably an attempt 
to validate the claims of Christ to Messiahship as 
promised in the Jewish prophetic expectation, and 
to open up a new conception of Jesus as Messiah 
of the world, thus proclaimed because the Jews 
had rejected him. The letter to the Romans 
faced the same baffling problem of Christ’s grow- 
ing power with the Gentiles and his waning power 
with the Jews, and solved it by a confident predic- 
tion that the balance would soon be restored and 
the Jews would all turn to their promised Re- 
deemer. The Gospel of Matthew solved it by the 
hope that the rejection by the Jews had simply 
released Jesus for a program of world-wide scope. 


He was to be the Messiah of all the world. The 


Jews had, by their rejection, broken down all the 
barriers. But the life of Jesus had to be vindi- 
cated by proof that he bore upon himself the ex- 


_ pected signs of Messiahship. With a right good 


will, this Gospel addresses itself to this task. 
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Chronological sequence seems utterly unimportant 
as compared with a massing of evidence in impos- 
ing bulk as proofs of Jesus’ imperial mission. 
“ That it might be fulfilled ” is the repeated echo 
of the book. Old Testament references are sown 
like seed-jewels through the Gospel’s lovely fabric. 
And the argument is obvious. 

Jesus showed himself always to be the prom- 
ised Messiah. In his royal ancestry and birth, 
in his royal proclamation (the Sermon on the 
Mount), in his royal wonder-working power, in 
his royal courage against rejection and anguish, 
in his royal triumph over death, he showed him- 
self a King in his own right. Somewhere in this 
outline, Matthew recounts the story of his own 
conversion. Where? ‘The mere location is sig- 
nificant. 

In the very midst of the miracles which are 
massed to prove Christ’s royal power! Jesus heals 
a leper, helps a centurion’s servant, cures Peter’s 
wife’s mother, stills the waves, casts out demons, 
and then, O blessed miracle-—calls Levi and 
makes of him the happy, self-respecting Matthew! 
It was indeed a miracle, and Matthew was right 
in his straightforward, illuminating classification. 

‘Too many of us forget the pit from which we 
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were dug, pass lightly over our transaction with 
Jesus, designate him as more or less of a refining 
influence; and live our lives without ever acknowl- 
edging or sensing the stupendous miracle of re- 
generation. This is what makes mission halls re- 
sound with frantic shouts of joy, while formal 
church arches too often absorb the cool correct- 
ness of well-schooled hymns in classic phrases and 
shelter the quiet gestures of luke-warm respect. 

“There, but for the grace of God, go I!”’, said one 
of God’s noblemen, as he watched a drunkard 
reeling down a street. Such an acknowledgment 
is good discipline for pale-pink adherents of a 
pleasant teacher called Jesus! 

History transforms Levi the publican into Mat- 
‘yedwltCewthew the evangelist. Tradition transforms Mat- 
Wut’ thew the evangelist into Matthew the martyr. 
Rl i The ancient stories relate his death as he wit- 

nessed for Jesus on the far coasts of Ethiopia. 
The incident may serve as a commentary of en- 
couragement for all those instincts toward world- 
propagation, which have characterized Christian- 
ity. But more to the point is the undoubted his- 
torical fact that Matthew began on the road which 
led toward martyrdom on that first day, when, as 
Levi, he first met Jesus. So vital was the experi- 
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ence, so deep the joy, so real the sense of obliga- 
tion, that he then and there began to tell about 
Jesus to others. He might have spent his time 
wistfully wishing that he had lived a better life, 
so that his word might have had weight among 
his respectable neighbours. Instead he recalled 
that there was at least one group to whom he 
could speak with some degree of authority,—those 
same publicans and sinners with whom he had 
spent his days of shame. And he determined to 
tell them. He might have longed for powers of 
eloquent speech or for years of training in the 
dialectic of the Gospel, while the precious oppor- 
tunity of that first day slipped by. Instead he 
accepted his limitations without a murmur, evalu- 
ated his assets frankly, and decided that the best 
thing he had for the Kingdom’s immediate use, 
was a reputation and an ability for managing a 
good meal. So he proceeded to arrange a great 
feast, with Jesus as his chief guest, and his de- 
spised friends as the company at the meal. Never 
for a moment suspecting that people might sneer 
at Jesus banqueting with this motley company of 
renegades, he seemed to sense the very heart of 
his new master, who was careless of his own 
reputation, if only he could be of help, and he led 
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the physician into the presence of these helpless, 
hapless victims of the dread disease called sin. 
The beginning of a world ministry took place 
when he introduced Jesus into his own home, sur- 
rounded by his own boon cronfes. And that mo- 
ment, when the simple, unabashed testimony of 
confession was made, the miracle of regeneration 
flashed across Matthew’s soul like a shaft of 
lightning and never left him. It is no matter for 
wonder that he ranked it with the miracles of 
- Christ’s imperial grace. 

You spend your time eagerly wishing that you 
had invented a great device like radio, for blessing 
the world with a lightning-borne Gospel. And in 
your wishing you neglect the opportunity to use 
some of your money to buy a radio receiving set 
so that a crippled neighbour can listen in by virtue 
of your thoughtfulness. You sigh for a million 
dollars so that you might build a great hospital of 
Christian kindliness. Do you call on the weary, 
lonely folk who are now tossing on beds of pain 
and praying that some Christian friend will think 
of coming in with a message of cheer? 

It’s not what you'd do with a million 
If riches should e’er be your lot; 


But what are you doing at present 
With the dollar and a quarter you've got? 
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There need be no disposition to narrow too 
closely the horizon of Christian life. I would not 
have you limit your Gospel to parochial boun- 
daries. During the World War, a tank was seen 
to stop suddenly in the midst of an attack. It 
“did not appear to be injured, and on inquiry the 
answer came back, “ We cannot go on! We have 
come to the edge of our map!” There are Chris- 
tians whose action is limited by a very small map 
of sympathy and who will refuse to serve outside 
the narrow circle of what will bring direct returns 
to their own church. I deplore that spirit with- 
out a single hesitation. 

But I know that the weight of emphasis needs 
to be placed just now on the other side of the bal- 
ance. We need new commitment to missionary 
work in our homes, to brotherliness in our own 
church pew, to duties toward our own children. 
We need a new glorification of those sincere men 
whose lives will never echo around the world, but 
who delight to “serve with a meal.” Only these 
men know the real secrets of victory. The salving 
of conscience which comes when you pay some- 
body else with your money to tell some heathen 
about Jesus for you in a far distant city and 
without mentioning your name in the transaction 
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is as nothing compared with the exultant joy when 
you simply and briefly and boldly tell the man 
next door that you want him, as a friend, to meet 
your best friend, Jesus. This was the reason why 
Matthew sensed to the full his miracle of redemp- 
tion and grace. He began at once, right back 
home, with his own pals, to share it. 

Campbell told an interesting story yesterday. 
He had just been re-born in our Rescue Mission. 
He said, “ This is the second time I started. The 
first time was years ago. I had been absolutely 
down and out. The Salvation Army got hold of 
me, and I was beginning to feel solid ground under 
my feet. I offered to play in their band at street 
meetings. One night I was out on a corner with 
them, tooting my horn, when an old pal of mine 
shuffled up to me with a leer and said, ‘ What’s 
this, Campbell? Are you one of these birds?’ I 
cringed a little and then replied, ‘No, I’m just 
helping these people out!’ When I said that, Mr. 
Clausen, the devil had his hooks in me again. If 
only I had had the sense to say, ‘ You’re right! 
I’m one of them. Jesus has redeemed me, and 
he'll help you, too!’ I could have kept right on 
to victory. But I faltered and lied like a coward, 
and I spent these last years in the gutter as a re- 
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sult. Believe me, Mr. Clausen, I’ve learned my 
lesson. Whenever anyone gives me a chance to 
say a word now, they find out right where I stand 
before I get through!” 

It was the old, old lesson of Matthew, who 
made a glowing miracle out of his simple call, by 
an instant readiness to avow Jesus in the presence 
of his own needy friends. The finest antidote for 
spiritual decrepitude is the saying of a bold, frank 
word for Jesus. Rejuvenation comes when you 
“serve him with a meal.” “Are you one of them? 
Or are you just helping these people out?” Speak 
up, Christian, for your own soul’s sake], 
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man who bulks largest in the Communion 

Scene is the man who. is outstanding in the 
Gospel story. Perhaps it was because he had an 
essential genius in his personality which made him 
an important figure in every group. Perhaps it 
was because he, more than any of the others, had 
a sense for dramatic values, took the center of the 
stage with natural effectiveness for each scene, 
made news almost unconsciously by the flair of 
his spirit. 

No one at all familiar with the story of Jesus 
can fail to name him as the most prominent disci- 
ple. His name heads every list of the twelve. 
But we may have passed over the narrative of the 
Last Supper without noticing how prominent he 
is even here. He it is who was despatched with 
John on that confidential errand to the home of 
an obscure friend of Jesus to arrange for the 
preparation of the last feast. He it is who shouts 
a burly protest when Jesus makes ready those 


symbols of menial service, the bowl and the towel. 
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I: need not surprise us to discover that the 
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His rough voice says, “‘ Thou shalt never wash my 
feet,” and his ears hear Jesus say gently, “I am 
among you as one who serves.” He it is who first 
catches the spiritual significance of this deed out 
of Christ’s love, and from his lips fall those lovely 
words, ‘“‘ Not my feet only, but my heart and my 
life as well.” He it is who leans far over the 
table and puts through John the eager question, 
“Which one of us will betray him?” He it is 
who slashes out into the crowd with a swift sword, 
as the mob surrounds Jesus in the darkness. The 
remembered words are his, the vivid gestures are 
his,—he is the outstanding disciple surely! 

Jesus himself had named him. Men were in 
the habit of calling him “ Petra,” and when the 
name meant anything but a name it signified 
“Little stones.” Pebbles, smooth, round pebbles, 
which gave no more foothold than sand,—after 
these was Peter originally named. And men 
smiled often as they said his name, for it seemed 
so appropriate. Bits of rock which had no unified 
substance,—could anything ever cement his yield- 
ing fragments into real strength? 

Even after he began to follow Jesus, the old 
name persisted; until one day, while the little 
group talked near Caesarea Philippi, about Jesus, 
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while they named over his various titles, and con- 
gratulated each other that they knew him so 
much better than all the rest of the world, Jesus 
shot a question like a dart into their midst, 
““Whom say ye that Iam?” All the others were 
silent, until Peter said, ‘“‘ Thou art the Christ, the 
son of the Living God.” 

Something in the solemn certainty of that won- 
derful avowal, something in the stern steadiness 
of the voice, something in the set of the jaw, the 
clench of the hand, the gleam of the eye, must 
have convinced the Master that at last the miracle 
had happened. For he looked into Peter’s face 
and said, “ Men have called you ‘ Little Pebbles,’ 
and I have known why. But from now on I 
shall call you ‘My Rock,’ my great, jagged spur 
of living rock, and upon this rock of mine will I 
build my church.” From that time on his name 
is not Petra, but Petros. Jesus had made/him a 
huge corner-stone of mighty strength. 

We see him most clearly in the light of three 
fires. It is as if flames alone could properly give 
background to this figure. Startling as his face 
must have been in ordinary daylight, it becomes 
absolutely unforgetable as we see it silhouetted 
against the brilliance of the tongues of fire. 
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_The..first.light.is an unearthly radiance on a 
mountain-top, and Peter’s face is a study in rapt 
ecstasy. Jesus had taken the three who were 
nearest his heart up to the summit of a high hill 
for a time of intimate communion. A heavenly 
beauty had bathed the scene as they talked with 
one another, voices out of-a vanished past were 
heard bringing tributes to Christ, the quiet and the 
peace were as lovely as the star-light, hearts were 
stilled by the nearness of heaven’s best gifts. 

“Oh, Jesus,” says Peter, and his eyes are aglow 
with the unspeakable joy which is his, “ Why 
should we ever leave this beauty? Why not 
build shrines here and stay here always, we who 
love each other?” He thought of the dust and 
despair of the streets, of the needs and anguish 
of thronging men below, of the harassed hurry 
which invades all lives of service. 

All contact with reality had left him. He could 
not sense the absurdity of his words. Shrines? 
What is there on this mountain-top with which to 
build them? Stay here? Living upon what food 
and drink? Beauty? How long does beauty last, 
unrelieved by contrast? We who love each other? 
Does love, thus selfishly limited, survive a single 
day without cloying? 
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All such queries were brushed aside in his mind 
as if they were irrelevant. He could not be 
patient with such considerations. They were 
sordid, practical objections which had no rightful 
place on this mountain-top. In the midst of life’s 
poetry he was completely poet, with only scorn 
for the echoes of prose. He was willing to live 
on honey-dew, and shelter himself under a roof 
of moonlight. 

But Jesus knew that Peter had sensed too much 
glory for his need. So he pointed the way down 
the slope, into the prose of duty. And the test 
began. How will our dreamer act down there 
where men and needs and shrieks and lusts are? 
Will he be able to gear his inspiration to his tasks? 
Will his visions strengthen him for his duty? 
Will his poetry glorify the demands of his prose? 
Can his joy survive? 

When they reached the foot of the mountain, 
they were greeted by their comrades who were 
being vanquished in a test of faith. They were 
discouraged by an inability to produce results. 
They had tried so hard to heal this tragic boy, 
because they were anxious to be somewhat worthy 
of their Lord. But they were confessing their 
utter failure. 
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Into the gloom of their blank discouragement 
merged Peter, trailing clouds of glory. Fresh from 
a scene of ineffable beauty, he was engulfed thus 
soon in defeat. Only Jesus seemed to have mas- 
tered that strange ability to bring the unutterable 
dreams of quiet wonder down into the needs of 
ordinary pain, and to bring the duties of every 
day up into the atmosphere of holy light and 
sacred voices and great ecstasy. 

Peter, Peter, with the silvery radiance of 
Heaven shining. on your upturned face, with 
the tears in your eyes turned to gleaming pearls 
by the translucent beauty of this light that never 
was on sea or land, do not leave the dreams be- 
hind when you come down into reality. “And do’, 
not leave reality when you climb again into the | | 
sanctified rarity of dreams. Remember the moun- — : 
tain when you are in the valley. And remember 
the valley when you have found the heights. f 

The scene changes. Night in a crowded city. 
A courtyard near the palace of the High Priest. 

“Footsteps sound muffled as figures flit through the 
shadows. ‘There is a square of light where a door 
opens into a crowded room. That other glow of 
radiance near the center of the court comes from 
the leaping flames of a big fagot fire. A knot of 
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people are gathered there warming themselves, and 
rubbing their outstretched hands. They are talk- 
ing in low tones. Suddenly voices rise higher. 

“Here is one of them!” 

“TI? I never knew him!” 

A woman’s voice shrills, “Listen, his speech be- 
trays him!” 

“T tell you I never knew him!” 

“Why, we have seen you following him!” 

The air is cut with a terrible oath, as the man’s 
gruff tones repeat in a frenzy, “I never knew 
him!” 

That face, framed in the red glow of the fire! 
It is Peter. His cheeks are taut, his eyes are 
frightened, the veins stand out on his temples. 
His neck muscles seem bound into huge welts of 
anguish. There are beads of perspiration on his 
brow. “TI never knew him!” 

Only an hour or two before, he had been re- 
hearsing this very scene in the quiet. Jesus had 
been preparing them all for its discipline. “ You 
do not intend it now, but you may give way and 
betray me.” 

“Not I,” vowed Peter. “Not if every one 
else deserted you. You may depend upon me, 
Jesus!” 
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Between this boastful confidence and the tragic 
denial is a single significant sentence. “ * Peter | fol.) 
lowed afar off.” It is a perfectly prosaic state- 
ment of an obviously simple fact. Yet it hides a 
wealth of meaning. Had he kept close, with the 
others, had he kept his eyes fixed upon Jesus, had 
he followed into the gleaming light of that open 
door,—into the room where they were baiting 
Jesus,—but he had loitered, straggled, wandered, 
stopped to warm his hands by the gleaming fire 
built and tended by Jesus’ enemies, and when 
Peter looked up, having said the traitorous words, 
and caught sight of his Master’s form, silhouetted 
against that square of yellow light yonder,—all 
the kindly warnings came back, all the vows of 
faithfulness. Tears streaming from his eyes, mind 
bereft of sense by the depth of his tragedy, he 
stumbles away from the firelight, out into a night 
of anguished weeping. 

There are distances which cannot be expressed 
in miles. And modern Peters need to heed his 
experience. Do not follow afar off. Keep close 
to the sense of reality in Jesus through a constant 

study ‘of his story and his words. Keep close 
5 to his spirit of helpfulness. by. oft-planned and oft- 
completed « deeds of service. Keep close to the in- 


Gx 
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spiration of his presence by frequent and faithful 
prayer. Keep close to his fellowship by refusing 
to forsake the assembling of yourselves together. 
At all costs, do not let the distances begin to yawn 
ween Christ and your life. You do not intend 
to betray him. But you seem to be of such little 
use and in such unnecessary risk near at hand, and 
the fire in the center of the court looks so warm 
and cheerful. Isn’t this near enough? Why, I 
can see him from here, when I look his way! 

It is the lure of the devil. Satan hath desired 
to sift thee like wheat. Hurry, hurry, close to 
him. Then keep close to Jesus. 

There is yet another scene, lit by another flare, 
kindled in another mood. A little flickering bon- 


*fire is glowing feebly on a stony shore. Its gleam 


seems like a faint reflection of the first rays of 


_ dawn breaking across the lake. A gray mist gar- | 


ments everything. And this smoldering blaze is 
a dull jewel in the haze. 

A boatload of weary, bedraggled fishermen 
makes slowly toward the shore. There are seven 
men. The empty tomb of past days has bewil- 
dered them. The silence of their apparently van- 
quished Master had been broken only by cryptic 
words transmitted to them on other lips, which 
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had no definite meaning. Someone had reported 
Jesus as saying, ‘“‘ I shall meet them again in Gali- 
lee. Go tell my disciples and Peter.’ Of course, 
if Jesus had really thus spoken, those last words 
would have been a heart-breaking, tender token 
toward that wayward disciple who had betrayed 
him, in the courtyard. But they had heard noth- 
ing else. And these seven had made their way 
rather listlessly to Galilee, and were back now 
among the familiar boats and nets of boyhood 
days. Their whole experience with Jesus seemed 
like a precious but unreal dream. 

“T go afishing,” said Peter. And off they went 
with him. 

Perhaps discipleship had spoiled them as fisher- 
men, had ruined their skill, had wrecked their 
patience with lesser things. The long hours passed 
and they caught nothing. Now they are bound 
for the shore, discouraged, disheartened. As they 
near the strand, keen eyes catch sight of the fire. 
They hear a well-loved voice. “ Boys, have you 
caught anything? ” ‘The boat trembles under an 
unwonted impact. Someone is rashly standing up, 
heedless of danger. He is stripping off his gar- 
ments. It is Peter. His eyes are lit with a beau- 
tiful hungry love. His voice is hoarse with tense 
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gladness. He says, “It is the Lord!” Then he 
leaps from his place, overboard, into the chill 
gtay morning sea, and hurries to Jesus. 

The memories of other days with Christ throng 
his mind. What will Jesus say about his failure? 

“Do you love me, Peter?” 

“Oh, Master, thou knowest,” sobs our heart- 
broken disciple. 

“Then feed my sheep!” 

Three times the colloquy ensues, with its lesson 
burning into his waiting heart. “Feed my 
sheep!” Quick, impetuous, melting, forgiving, 
leaping Peter! Listen! Work, work, work! 

It is not alone that Satan finds some mischief 
still for idle hands to do. But there is a more 
subtle peril. Some souls are doomed despite their 
fine intentions, unless they are absorbed by the 

_jure of exhausting work. If these words reach a 
Peter, let him give heed. If your dreams do not 
easily translate themselves into actual and prosaic 
service, if your vows of loyalty are often mocked 
by the echoes of unintended denial, if distances 
loom between you and your Christ, if you slip 
back easily and unconsciously into the old ways 
of your old life, and find no satisfaction there, 
then Jesus is speaking to you. “If you really 
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love me, work! Work! Work! Train my Boy 
Scouts. Teach my children. Befriend my girls. 
Serve on my boards. Witness by words of sin- 
cerity in your home. Do not wait to be asked. 
Find that work, lest your soul perish!” 

One of the finest bits of insight in Edgar Lee 
Master’s Spoon River Anthology occurs in those 
moving words addressed by Emily Sparks, the 
school-teacher, to that eccentric, temperamental 
pupil of hers, whom she had longed to help. 


Where is my boy, my boy,— 

In what far part of the world? 

The boy that I loved best of all in the school?— 
I the teacher, the old maid, the virgin heart, 
Who made them all my children. 

Did I know my boy aright, 

Thinking of him as spirit aflame, 

Active, ever aspiring? 


O boy, boy, for whom I prayed and prayed 
In many a watchful hour at night, 

Do you remember the letter I wrote you 
Of the beautiful love of Christ? 


And whether you ever took it or not, 

My boy, wherever you are, 

Work for your soul's sake, 

That all the clay of you, all of the dross of you, 
May yield to the fire of you, 

Till the fire is nothing but light !— 

Nothing but light! 
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It is but a modern paraphrase of Christ’s last 
injunction to Peter, and to all the Peter souls in 
the wide world. Work for your soul’s sake, till 
the fire is nothing but light. Thus will you find 
yourself at last within the circle of a new and 
better radiance. 


Vill 
THE MAN WHO DIED EACH DAY— 
JAMES THE SON OF ZEBEDEE 


HERE was a circle within the inner circle. 

| If we can fairly consider that four of 
the disciples were called into a peculiar 
privilege of intimacy with Jesus, we must at the 
same time admit that three of these were bound 
in an even closer bond of fellowship. Let the four 
favoured ones be named together at the head of 
every list, let the circumstances of the Gospel nar- 
rative indicate plainly that Peter, John, James and 
Andrew were actually permitted to witness pre- 
cious things which Jesus could not share with all 
the twelve, we are drawn at the last to acknowl- 
edge that there were within this favoured four a 
still more favoured three. Only three disciples 
were near that bedside of tragedy and glory when 
Jesus healed Peter’s wife’s mother and thus ush- 
ered in that career of helpful blessing and strength 
which made the crowds seek him. Only three 


were witnesses of that exultant victory when the 
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daughter of Jairus was restored. Only three heard 
that stupendously significant discourse on Mount 
Olivet when heaven seemed to bend low as the 
whispered words told of pain and peril and prom- 
ised triumph. Only three climbed that mountain 
of transfiguration when the glory of God shone 
upon the life of Jesus and his favoured friends 
were bewildered by its brilliance. Only three came 
far in to the heart of Gethsemane, bore upon their 
exhausted minds the burden of Jesus’ pitiful in- 
junction, “Watch with me,” felt those heavy- 
lidded eyes of theirs close for just a moment of 
uncontrolled relaxation, then roused by a hand on 
their arms heard the poignant words, “ What, 
could ye not watch with me for one hour?” 

Always three, and always the same three. 
Surely these three were closest of all. No one 
shared their intimacy. Here was the real inner 
circle. And the names for this favoured coterie,— 
certainly they should be easy to determine. 

Peter surely has a right to be there,—that great 
rock of the twelve, who crashes through the story 
like a storm at sea. He who was the hero of the 
great avowal of Jesus, speaker of those magnifi- 
cent words, ‘“‘ Thou art the Christ, the son of the 
living God!”; he who led in the great defiance 
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when the mob swarmed about the Lord, and the 
traitor’s kiss had told its tale of shame; he who 
was guilty of the great denial in the court yard 
when Jesus was on trial and his foes were con- 
fident and his friends were few; he who made the 
great repentance and received the great forgive- 
ness and was given the great commission from the 
lips of Jesus,—he must be accorded the right to 
the inner sanctities of any holy place near Christ. 

And John, that shining Galahad of beauteous 
friendship, whom Jesus loved, whose transforma- 
tion from a “son of thunder” into a “son of 
kindness ” was the outstanding moral miracle of 
early Gospel days,—surely no one who knew him 
could omit John. 

But could we all agree upon our third name? 
There might be long discussion and many sugges- 
tions before our minds should unite and we could 
make our nomination fit the fact. The third mem- 
ber of that blessed triumvirate was not the keen 
and eager Matthew, nor the winning Philip, not 
Andrew the personal evangelist, nor the cool, firm 
Thomas. a 

It was James. 

Ah, yes, you are saying. James, the brother of 
John. You are explaining his presence here 
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against the background of his home life on the 
shores of Galilee. You are thinking of him as the 
son of Salome, that faithful earnest mother-helper 
of Jesus, and as son of Zebedee, that rich fisher- 
man who could hire his manual work done by 
servants. You may be tempted to bracket James 
with his brother John in the story of the call by 
the lake-side. You are recalling them together 
under the expressive cognomen, “sons of thun- 
der.” You are dismissing him as another one of 
those nonentities who happened to belong to a fine 
family and to have a great brother. 

But the truth will surprise you in its revelation. 
When these two brothers were mentioned together, 
their names were frequently given as James and 
John, as if James’ name seemed more prominent 
in the mind of the writer. And we who try to dis- 
miss James as the “brother of John,” must con- 
fess ourselves rather confused when we discover 
that in Gospel times it was more often “ John} the 
brother of James,” as if James actually loomed up 
as the bigger figure when they looked out from 
their surroundings upon the development of 
history. 

Yet, strangely enough, we can find no single ex- 
ploit bearing James’ name, though we search the 
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annals of his time. He was responsible for no 
Gospel, said no great word, did no flashing deed, 
seemed in fact one of the blank figures in the nar- 
rative of the Gospels. We might absolutely dis- 
miss him from consideration. Except for the 
startling fact that he was one of the three men in 
the inner inner circle. He was as close to the heart 
of Jesus as any man. The richest experiences of 
the Master were shared by him. James was part 
of that spear-head of religious fearlessness which 
broke the age-old wall of Rome. There must have 
been some hidden quality in his life which explains 
him. There must be some characteristic of spirit 
which makes a man loom large before his contem- 
poraries without expressing itself in any startling 
historical achievement. Was there some subtle 
power in James? 

There was, indeed. And when we sense it we 
are ashamed that we have overlooked it so long. 
Curiously enough, we can more clearly see the es- 
sential quality of James’ living as we approach it 
through the quality of his dying. 

Something of a shadow has been thrown over 
the career of both these men by an untoward in- 
cident for which they were apparently in no way 
responsible, and from which they really emerge 
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with great credit. We think of them as the men 
who were bold enough to ask for places of honour 
and power in the high court of the ruling Jesus. 
But Matthew clearly indicates that this request 
came not from the brothers but from their mother. 
Surely mothers have been bold enough to ask ab- 
surd things for their boys ever since motherhood 
began. We call it love rather than boldness. A 
hundred thousand mothers are looking into baby 
faces to-night and are thinking in terms of the 
White House. It is the most pathetically beau- 
tiful confidence in the world. There is no par- 
ticular significance in this mother’s wish, but it is 
interesting to watch her sons as she expresses it. 
How will they take it? That is the real test. 
What will these men of her hopes say about it?. 

Jesus says, tenderly, I think, to the pleading 
Salome, “Ye know not what ye ask.” Then he 
turns to the young men and with something like 
quiet fierceness in his tones, demands, “Are ye 
able to drink my cup and be baptized with my 
baptism?” 

How much of the question they really under- 
stood is a matter of conjecture, but they said, 
“We are able.” ‘Then Jesus took them at their 
word, at their best and bravest word, forgetting 
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for the time the whimsical wish of the love-foolish 
mother, and with one sentence admitted them 
both into the choicest aristocracy of his anguish. 
“Ye shall drink my cup indeed!” For he knew 
that they meant what they said. Their quick 
avowal of his high standards of nobility was no 
sudden impetuous reaction without depth or mean- 
ing. It was the sincere conviction of their conse- 
crated lives. And near him in the travail of his 
suffering he placed them, not because their mother 
had asked him, but because they were men of the 
quality of life which deserved that high honour. 

Fourteen years later, James was killed by the 
enemies of his Lord. The first of the twelve to 
die for the faith, he drank to the bitter dregs the 
cup of Christ’s promise. Herod had noticed him, 
utterly uncompromising in his convictions, abso- 
lutely selfless in his determination, and Herod had 
slaughtered him because he would not yield. 
James died, as he had lived, a martyr. And his 
death is the chief indication of the quality of his 
life. He was the man who died every day. 

This fact seems to solve everything. His was 
a life of consistent and continuous self-sacrifice, 
without any whining about its price or its pain. 
He took up Christ’s cross daily and followed him. 
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He did not wait for the opportunity presented by 
impressive and showy things. He crucified him- 
self with each new morning on the cruel cross of 
the world’s stark need. He spent himself without 
stint. When in after years men tried to write of 
him, they could think of no ascertainable proof, 
no stupendous exhibition of his spirit. It had 
been of the essence of his life that he should leave 
no such proof. His were those quiet, unobtrusive, 
modest deeds which kept him hidden. His friends 
could not point to one single moment when he had 
been magnificently great. And so they could 
leave no stirring stories of his career. But they 
knew that somehow he had seemed to them as 
great as any, somehow the fragrance of his selfless- 
ness had pervaded every memory of those crowded 
years with Jesus, somehow he in his quiet way 
had contributed as much as the greatest personali- 
ties to the glad comradeship of the determined 
group. So they said his name with the respect 
they felt, and they named him often before John, 
mentioning John as his brother, and they under- 
stood perfectly when Jesus, needing three friends 
in particular at the center of twelve friends in 
general; found his need met in the mighty Peter 
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and the beautiful John, and the serviceable, self- 
less James. S 

This was the quality which had lifted his 
modest life up into the blinding radiance of the 
circle within the inner circle. This was the qual- 
ity which had made those magnificent words, “I 
can drink your cup,” come unbidden to his honest 
lips. This was the quality which led him to his 
martyr-death, first of the twelve so to die. He 
was one of the chief three by royal right. We can 
almost see him as he modestly tries to withdraw, 
protesting that this is no place for him, that he 
has no eloquence, no genius, that he has never 
done anything great, that his place is back with 
the other humble lovers of Jesus. We can almost 
hear Jesus, with a voice of love, regally conferring 
the supreme knighthood upon this quiet man, say- 
ing instead of “ Rise, Sir Knight!” that better 
thing, “ James, ye shall indeed drink my cup!” 
The daily selflessness, the constant cross, the self- 
discipline of death-in-life, the quiet sacrifice, the 
mighty martyrdom of consecrated serving, had 
come into its own. James had pointed out a way 
by which humble men without great gifts might 
come into the sacred friendship of the King. 
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James, son of Zebedee, brother of John, had taught 
us the glory of dying each day. 

Not many months ago, every church in Newark, 
New Jersey,—Catholic, Protestant and Jew,— 
united in fervent prayer for the life of one man 
whom few outside of Newark had ever known. 
The news had gone out in the city that his name 
would be at the center of every service that Sun- 
day, and the churches were thronged by more 
people than had ever come out even on Easter 
Day. Women came to the door of the hospital 
where he was dying, and whispered, ‘ He saved 
my baby. What can I do to help him?” And 
the last words upon his lips were, “ My tiny 
patients, what of them?” 

His name was Doctor Royal Miller Whitenack. 
Ten years before, while he was still a young man 
engaged in general practice, he had lost his only 
son. He decided he would give his life to the 
treatment of children’s diseases. Seven thousand 
homes had felt the touch of his healing kindness. 
An infection attacked him from the body of a child 
he was treating. Twenty-one physicians were 
proud to work to save him. Scores of people, 
many of them the mothers of his tiny patients, 
offered their own blood for transfusion. The hos- 
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pital where he lay was inundated with letters and 
telegrams and telephone calls from parents of 
patients, and even from the little children them- 
selves. And the churches, unfortunately enough 
so often divided, for once joined in a common plea 
of prayer for one who seemed to have been an 
example of the spirit which the churches them- 
selves at their best try to realize. 

This man had not been satisfied to be just a 
physician. Every anxious mother had been made 
his friend. Every baby had seemed to him like a 
memory of his own dying boy. He had done no 
single great thing, had made no world-heralded 
discovery, had accumulated no fortune. But he 
had died every day, in the ecstasy of self-sacrifice, 
and he had entered into the finest of immortality. 

The far-away Milwaukee Journal said, edi- 
torially: 

“The story needs no expansion or heightening. 
It is all there in these emotions,—the anxiety of 
the dying man for the babies he has made his care, 
the anxiety in a thousand hearts for the man who 
has turned grief into happiness. And what an an- 
swer to the question, Is life worth while? Of 
course it is worth while if we spend it; too often 
it is a burden if we try to hoard it. The man 
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who finds a way of making it worth while to others 
so that they do not know how they can do with- 
out him does not find himself asking with gloomy 
iteration whether he cares to live. Suppose it does 
go out a little earlier because one took a chance. 
A candle lighted will burn to the socket, but a 
candle never lighted is a by-word of futility and 
waste. The good physician, spending his life to 
save life, losing his life because he put it last and 
not first, finds no time to pity himself, finds no 
time to wonder whether he is doing the best thing 
for himself, and then suddenly becomes one of the 
world’s heroes.” 

The papers called him a modern Luke. I add 
to that the fairer title. He was a modern James. 
He knew the art of daily martyrdom. He took up 
his cross with the coming of each new morning, 
and he prayed for no lesser boon than new chances 
to be of help to others. 


Abou Ben Adhem, (may his tribe increase), 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace 

And saw within the moonlight in his room 

Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the presence in the room he said, 

“What writest Thou?” The vision raised its head 
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And with a look made all of sweet accord 
Answered, “ The names of those who love the Lord.” 


“And is mine one?” said Abou. “ Nay, not so,’ 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low 

But surely still, and said, “I pray thee then 
Write me as one that loves his fellow men.” 


The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 
He came again with a great waking light 

And showed the names whom love of God had blest 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 


Can we longer ponder the eligibility of James? 
There is always a place of power and privilege for 
the men who have learned the difficult art of mar- 
tyrdom, the lovely technique of dying each day. 


IX 
THE MAN WITH THREE NAMES— 
THADDAEUS 


Oe be remembered by three names is not 
nearly so complimentary as to be remem- 
bered by one. Three separate titles com- 
peting for place upon the public records betray 
the fact that you have left three separate impres- 
sions, each one of which has blurred the image of 
the others. ‘‘ Teddy” means just one smiling 
figure all over the world, even now when the years 
have passed over his life. “ Charlie ” is the splay- 
footed comedian of the movies in every clime. 
Only unimpressive men leave the world in doubt 
as to their authentic historic titles. The Gospels 
vacillate between Judas and Lebbaeus and Thad- 
daeus for this disciple. Apparently he was never 
very strongly any one of the three to any of his 
comrades. So three names indicate that he was 
perhaps one-third as impressive a Personae as 
if he had left only one. 


His friends do him the credit, however, of hesi- 
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tating to call him Judas. Whenever they write 
his name thus, they hasten to explain at once that 
they do not mean Judas Iscariot. To use the name 
without the explanation would have been a shame- 
ful libel. So quickly and so utterly had the 
traitor’s kiss spoiled a hitherto honoured and be- 
loved name. One night of shameful compromise 
had made hundreds of little Jewish boys called 
Judas hang their heads in shame and wish that 
their parents had named them anything else, in- 
stead of condemning them for life with this hated 
cognomen. A name can be made glorious by a 
splendid deed, almost as quickly as it can be made 
a by-word by a treacherous act. But the remak- 
ing of a name after it has once been ruined by 
its bearer’s disloyalty, is the long, hard task. 
“ Judas” has not yet recovered from its awful 
eclipse just before Calvary. 

There is more influence in a name than we are 
accustomed to admit. Booker T. Washington 
tells in Up From Slavery about the day when he 
first realized that he had no worthy family name 
to steady his life. It was his initial day at school. 
As far as he could remember, nobody had ever 
called him any more than plain “ Booker.” The 
other children, however, seemed to have two 
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names, and both names were read from the 
teacher’s book. So when it came time for him to 
volunteer his name, he was eager to conform, and 
deliberately assumed an extra and unmerited 
“Washington,” which he kept for the rest of his 
life. 

All through the years that experience remained 
vivid in his mind, and he often found himself re- 
calling its emotions. But he had determined that 
he who had no family name to sustain his pride 
and ideals, would do his best to leave a name for 
his children of which they need not be ashamed. 
How well he succeeded let the eloquent records of 
his race attest. And we who never face the prob- 
lem of namelessness need a story like his to prove 
how much of blessing and encouragement resides 
in a “ good name.” 

So it was not an empty gesture which led the 
friends of Judas Lebbaeus to call him Lebbaeus 
instead, and whenever they were forced to use his 
old title, Judas, to carefully distinguish him by 
explicit statement that he was not Iscariot. 

The name they preferred to use, however, is ut- 
terly meaningless to us. Conjectures leave us un- 
enlightened. Scholars have suggested that it bore 
some relationship to Levi, but this has been 
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warmly denied by others, and the similarity is so 
far-fetched as to seem fantastic. A Hebrew root 
has been discovered hidden in the word, which 
may mean “ Broad-sympathy,” but the search is 
too meticulous for the infinitesimal bit of uncer- 
tain information derived. Whatever the name 
meant, and from whatever source it was obtained, 
it was better than Judas, and as such it was gladly 
used by those who respected this disciple. 

Perhaps because Lebbaeus was _ intrinsically 
meaningless, they gave him a surname which 
really described him. It is certainly significant 
that this man who had two names in his own right 
should be awarded a third because the other two 
did not satisfy his friends. And it must have 
something to do with his personality that the name 
which they agreed to award him was Thaddaeus. 
For Thaddaeus means “ Great-Heart.” 

There are surely at least two attributes implied. 
“‘ Great-heartedness”” is courage. ‘‘ The _lion- 
hearted,” a “heart of triple-brass,” and other 
literary allusions leap to our minds as we strive 
to define the quality. But added to this sturdi- 
ness of conviction, this stubbornness of courage, is 
a gentleness of manner and of motive, without 
which the epithet seems inappropriate. ‘The 
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gentlest are the bravest.” Is it always so? Cer- 
tainly a man deserves to be called Great-Heart 
only when to courage is added kindness, and to 
kindness humility. It was a spontaneous recog- 
nition of this combination in Roosevelt which led 
the world affectionately to call him “ Great- 
Heart” after he was gone. The mighty hunter 
of dauntless perseverance and the gentle comrade 
who wrote those charming illustrated letters to his 
children, these made him eligible for the honour 
of the name. Such a man was Thaddaeus. The 
name was not wished upon him as a baby. It 
was awarded to him in recognition after he be- 
came aman. It is a flash of light upon his life. 
His three names and a single incident are the 
only distinctive trace which he has left upon the 
Gospel story. Yet when we add to the study of 
his names a study of the incident, somehow he 
seems to live before us. So few strokes are neces- 
sary for a good portrait if they are skillful strokes. 
And these characterizations in the last chapters of 
John are nothing if not skillful. Glance at this 
vignette from the masterly fourteenth chapter. 
Jesus has been unfolding in that lovely language 
of brotherly confidence those truths which ever 
since have been the comfort and the strength of 
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his followers. So utterly beautiful are the phrases 
that they seem to be able to defy the mutilation 
of any translator. No matter how bungling is the 
interpretation in other passages, the words become 
eloquent when we emerge into the message of the 
fourteenth of John. Questions are interspersed 
from listening disciples, as if to indicate how sim- 
ple and informal the occasion was. 

“Let not your hearts be troubled,—whither I 
go ye know, and the way ye know.” 

“But how can we know the way?” 

“T am the way, the truth and the life,—ye 
know me, and ye know the Father.” | 

“Lord show us the Father and we shall be 
satisfied.” 

“Have I been so long with you and yet you 
have not come to know me? He that hath my 
commandments and keepeth them, he it is that 
loveth me, and he that loveth me shall be loved 
of my Father, and I will love him and manifest 
myself unto him.” 

The words seem innocent and logical enough as 
we encounter them on the page. Our minds do 
not balk at them at all. But somewhere in the 
listening group was a mind in which this sentence 
struck a spark of fire. All through the months of 
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comradeship, this man had been puzzling over 
what seemed to be a strange contradiction in 
Jesus. He had been soberly thinking it all 
through. He knew that Jesus was the Messiah, 
and expected that this Messiah would build up 
his Kingdom according to the best Messianic 
traditions. Christ would collect a few favoured 
friends who would form a coterie of power. He 
would initiate them in the mysteries of his royal 
sway. He would prepare them for positions of un- 
limited influence and magnificence. He would 
separate them from the ignorant and uninitiated 
world, and keep them separate for his purposes. 
When the time came for the Kingdom to be pro- 
claimed publicly, the central aristocracy of fa- 
voured ones would enter with him into power, and 
all the others outside would be compelled to obey 
their commands. Any extension of the coterie of 
exclusiveness, and wide inclusion of others from 
the great throng, would break down in exact pro- 
portion the privilege of being one of the few. 
“The more princes there are, the less fun it is 
to be a prince.” Twelve seemed about enough, 
especially to those who were already members of 
the twelve. 

Yet now and then in Christ’s teaching and in 
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his moods, Thaddaeus detected a thread of dis- 
quieting disposition to contradict all this. Jesus 
seemed strangely eager to offer his friendship to 
everyone, there was nothing royally exclusive 
about him. He deliberately opened wide the 
gates. He invited initiates with the easy gesture 
of absolute inclusiveness. He rejoiced in throngs. 
He scorned rich, influential, important candidates 
in favour of simple and sincere folk. He began 
to offer his Kingdom to sinners, to publicans, to 
Gentiles, to Samaritans. No wonder this disciple 
was puzzled. Yet he trusted enough to follow. 
And in this last recorded conversation of any 
real length, this puzzled mind, attempting to solve 
the intellectual and doctrinal dilemma, discovered 
what seemed to be a solution. Jesus was saying, ~ 
“He that keeps my commandments, loves me; he 
that loves me shall be loved of my Father; he it 
is whom I shall love and I shall manifest myself 
unto him.” It seemed like an absolutely satisfac- 
tory statement of exclusive aristocracy. To Thad- 
daeus, these words meant complete enlightenment. 
This sounded like an explicit repudiation of Christ’s 
world-wide propaganda, this was in the opposite 
direction from the missionary preaching of re- 
demption. There was to be a central coterie after 
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all. The secrets of the Kingdom were not to be 
bandied about among the unknowing. They 
would be reserved for those whom Christ had 
selected. And of course, the favoured few were 
the twelve. There was only one point on which 
Thaddaeus was in doubt now. How was this diffi- 
cult secrecy to be accomplished now? Had they 
not gone too far in the direction of public propa- 
' ganda already? Could they conceal their secret, 
as they worked it out together in the intimate cir- 
cle of power and counsel? “ Lord, how is it that 
thou wilt manifest thyself unto us, and not unto 
the world?” 

While the question remains unanswered for a 
moment, let us pause to notice how easily we un- 
derstand innocent words according to our own 
preconceived expectation. Here was a sentence 
from the lips of Jesus spoken simply and frankly, 
absolutely devoid of any intricate reference to the 
huge Messianic hope of the Jewish race, bearing 
not at all upon the secret aristocracy of the throne- 
room of Judah. Yet a sincere man, hearing these 
words against a background of eager Messianic 
hopes, immediately understood them as a denial of 
Christ’s whole missionary emphasis. Let the in- 
cident caution us as we proceed into the secrets 
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of Christ’s truth. Let it prevent us from reading 
into his words our own fixed meaning. And let it 
urge us to ask our questions out loud, as soon as 
they flash into our minds, without embarrassment 
or hesitation. If Thaddaeus had passed by this 
moot point without stopping to have it cleared up, 
the whole matter might have gone by default, and 
Jesus’ whole meaning might have been utterly 
parodied by a wrong impression. The twelve 
might have degenerated into a secret conclave ef 
close-kept secrets, and the world might have rolled 
on without the slightest knowledge of Christ. 
“Lord, how can we keep it all secret?” 

One can almost hear the patient kindness in 
Jesus’ voice, as he utters one of the most sublime 
sentences in all his teaching, “If any man love 
me,—any man,—he will keep my words, and my 
Father will love him, and we will come into him 
and make our abode with him.” Any man, any 
time, anywhere. True, the Kingdom is for those 
who love and obey. But anyone in all the world 
is free to love and obey. And anyone who chooses 
so to do, may have every privilege of the royal 
program. 

This aristocracy does not depend for its flavour 
upon its rarity. The more there are within the 
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circle, the happier all within it shall be. This 
treasure grows more precious as we share it, it be- 
comes more futile if we hoard it. We need not 
fear to lose by giving. Every joy which the 
twelve have found in Jesus will be deepened and 
broadened and glorified, as the twelve become 
12,000, and the 12,000 become 12,000,000, and 
the 12,000,000 encompass all the inhabitants of 
the world. 

Are there Thaddaeus-hearts surviving even now? 
Are there people who deplore the flood of non- 
exclusive life into the church? Are there congre- 
gations expert in the art of making intruders un- 
comfortable? Are there cultured folk who sniff 
at the odour of a Rescue Mission and laugh at the 
crude excesses of a negro’s faith? Let them take 
a glance at Thaddaeus as the new truth begins to 
dawn on his soul. Whosoever will! No boun- 
daries save the boundaries of willingness! Great- 
Heart must be greater still if he is to follow Jesus 
here. He must include the whole world, all races, 
all conditions of men. What would have hap- 
pened to the prodigal if upon returning he had 
found at home only the elder brother? Would 
he not have fled back to the corn-stalks and filth 
of the far-country? 
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This is a legitimate test for Christian sincerity. 
How do you feel when the filthy wanderer comes 
home and it is suggested that the circle open to 
admit him? To this test Thaddaeus responded 
with unfeigned willingness. The experience of his 
expansion in affection was not too much for him. 
The days of peril did not shake him. Loving the 
whole world because that was Christ’s way, he 
survived the tragedy of Christ’s death into the 
glory of Christ’s victory over death, and he was 
with that little company which waited for the in- 
junctions of the spirit before starting out to preach 
Jesus to the uttermost parts of the world. He 
had “loved the brethren,” now he “ loved others 
and gave himself for them.” 

And as they sounded the Gospel message over 
the waiting world, a melody sprang up which kin- 
dled the flame of joy in the eyes of all outcast 
ones the world over,—a melody which gladdened 
India’s widows and Africa’s slaves, China’s chil- 
dren and the wreckage of a thousand slums,— 

Whosoever will, whosoever will, 

Sound the proclamation over vale and hill, 


Christ the blessed Savior calls the wanderer home, 
Whosoever will may come! 


Does some one far off hear it, just now? 


Xx 
THE MAN WHO BURNED UP—SIMON 


T first glance, the individual figures in the 

A Communion Scene seem obscure upon 

the canvas of the New Testament story. 

Here and there a face and a figure are lit up by 

skillfully managed high-lights, but for the most 

part the company seems impressionistically con- 
ceived and presented without specific detail. 

The most surprising result of study on the mas- 
terpiece is the conviction that each figure is indi- 
vidually portrayed with real care and artistry. 
No man in all the twelve is left in the gloom of 
that shadowy scene, without some colourful at- 
tempt to make us understand the temper and per- 
sonality of the life. The profiles stand out like 
cameos; often a single-stroke of word-painting is 
sufficient to make us sense the significance. And 
the composite is no hurried daub of quick, im- 
patient strokes in which individual characteristics 
are neglected for the sake of the mood in the 


scene. Rather is it a masterpiece of chiaroscuro, 
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with principal lights and shadows magnificently 
handled, in which each man becomes a portrait 
worthy of study in itself. In this respect the 
scene is aptly treated in Da Vinci’s Last Supper, 
for here, too, is a skillful combination of general 
effect with intimate brush-work of meticulous care 
in interpretation. Each head becomes a perfect 
portrait, yet the whole treatment is not a gallery 
of portraits but a scene with its proper mood 
dominant. 

Had there been only one Simon among the 
twelve, we might have had one name upon our 
list which could be distinguished by absolutely no 
personal characteristic. But fortunately enough 
there were two Simons. The first was Simon 
Peter, and with him we have already become 
familiar. The second was that other Simon whose 
chief trace upon the Gospel narrative is a name 
given him so that he might not be confused with 
his predecessor. His friends called him Simon 
Zelotes. 

Consider the problem which he presented when 
he first joined the twelve. Simon Peter had al- 
ready become the outstanding figure in the group 
long before this second Simon appeared. The 
huge might of Peter, his terrific convictions, his 
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blazing enthusiasms, his fearless courage, his ter- 
rible sieges of morbid darkness, his moods of 
regret, these things were inseparably joined to 
Peter’s name in the minds of the others. And 
chief among the impressions which he made upon 
their minds must have been the sense of the 
scorching heat of the man when once his passions 
were aroused. For the outstanding phenomenon 
of a volcanic soul is fervid frequency of eruption, 
and Peter, entering upon a series of emotional 
crises without precedent, must have sent forth 
devastating streams of white hot lava, for good or 
for ill. 

Yet when they came to name this second Simon, 
and had determined to name him so that he would 
never be confused with the fiery Simon Peter, they 
chose to call him Simon Zelotes, which, being in- 
terpreted, means “ Simon, the flaming one.” 

The name itself might be brushed aside as hav- 
ing comparatively unimportant significance, but 
the circumstances of its choice lift it into the posi- 
tion of a meaningful epithet. To say that a man 
is warm-hearted is one thing. But to say that in 
comparison with Simon Peter he seemed to be 
ablaze, is to describe in terms of superlatives. 
Simon Peter was no dull glow himself. This 
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Simon made Peter seem cool by comparison! Are 
we not justified in underlining the unpretentious 
title with the marks of real importance? Simon 
Zelotes was “the man who burned up.” 

The indication of this title is somewhat de- 
pendent upon whether it is spelled with a capital 
initial or not. Used as a simple adjective, it de- 
scribes personal characteristics; capitalized in its 
initial it labels this Simon as belonging to a well- 
defined political party. The Gospels use it in 
both ways. Hence it becomes a super-emphatic 
designation of a man who was both personally and 
officially a Zealot. Zeal was his specialty as a 
man, zeal was his slogan as a member of an or- 
ganization. He is entitled to the double distinc- 
tion. He was absolutely inflammable. When he 
cared at all, he cared tremendously. He was a 
super-heating element. He was the type of man . 
that burns up. 

Now heat has its perils and its possibilities. 
Nowhere is this more obvious than in these in- 
candescent personalities. The extreme of zeal 
often develops into a conflagration of flame. The 
world has yet to find a more cheering symbol of 
quiet friendliness than the little leaping sword- 
points of a hearth-fire, and the lovely sparks that 
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die as they wing their way up toward the dark- 
ness. Prometheus is rightly acclaimed one of the 
world’s great benefactors, when we acknowledge 
that he was responsible for seizing the first brand 
of fire from the heart of the sun, and bringing it 
down to earth for the use of chilled and discour- 
aged men. The fate of his pain, bared before vul- 
tures’ furious attacks, his body bound to a lonely 
rock, was not too much to assume after the glory 
of his stupendous achievement. But a flame, un- 
controlled, brings in its track ruin and desolation 
unparalleled. I have watched a forest-fire charge 
like a fiendish plague through great valleys of 
standing timber, and have sensed its malicious 
fury. I have seen the brutal scars on mountain- 
sides, left years ago by the swift lunge of hungry 
flames, and still gaping wide for all the world to 
see. I have watched a building transformed into 
an inferno of pain and shrieks, as its windows 
glowed with the angry red of cabined heat, and 
men became beasts under the lash of its terror. 
Once, years ago, I stood upon the roof of a 
Hoboken tenement house, and watched the blaz- 
ing North German Lloyd passenger steamships, 
loaded with howling humans, slip away from their 
docks, towed into mid-stream by puffing little 
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tugs, while men and women fought like maniacs 
for the last breath of air at open port-holes. Fire 
is the most terrible thing in the experience of man- 
kind. If it is not, why do we use it through 
countless generations, as the symbol of final pun- 
ishment for unworthy lives? And the fires which 
burn in men’s breasts, sometimes the spark of the 
divine, often rage, and belch, and howl and de- 
stroy, until they take the lordliest man down into 
the domain of insanity and make a gibbering 
brute of him. Behold, how great a matter a little 
fire kindleth! 

There is something splendid about the huge on- 
rush of a personality aflame. There is some wis- 
dom in the proud avowal that it is better to wear 
out in furious activity than to rust out in innocu- 
ous desuetude, and the alternative seems to be 
complete in many cases. Edna St. Vincent Millay 
struck a chord of sympathy in most hearts when 
she penned her lovely verse, : 

My candle burns at both ends, 
It will not last the night, 

But ah, my foes, and O my friends, 
It gives a lovely light. 

But one has only to watch the scars which 
these devastating, blazing individuals too often 
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leave on surrounding lives to realize that for the 
sake of society, flames must be controlled within 
the limits of use and harmlessness. As far as the 
fiery individual himself is concerned, one may ob- 
serve that the man who boasts of preferring swift 
wearing out, to slow rusting out, as an ideal for 
life, almost always keeps going so fast and in such 
an uncontrolled exuberance of effort, that lubrica- 
tion is impossible, the reserves of strength are ex- 
hausted, the nerves are fagged, the eyes are heavy- 
lidded and blue-circled, there is a frayed sense of 
tired inefficiency about performance, and no one 
of the hundred things which the life boasts about 
is being done well. 

All this is involved in the consideration of the 
simple adjective. To these indictments, Simon the 
zealous one must plead guilty. But we dare not 
dismiss him without further examination. He was 
also Simon the Zealot. He was officially allied 
with the political party of furious protest.’ In 
open revolt against the Roman power, he had 
pledged his life to a program of fury without 
reservation, of implacable reprisals, of gorgeous 
crimes in rebellion. He was a sworn brother in 
a Battalion of Death. Flaunting the official name 
of their organization before a world of law and 
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order, these Reds boasted their fearlessness, re- 
joiced in their responsibility for cruel orgies of 
fantastic torture aimed at their conquerors, spread 
proud whisperings about the details of awful 
atrocities which they committed in the name of 
their nation, and wrote a bloody record of eccen- 
tricities in resultless resentment across the pages 
of history. No scheme was too wild to merit the 
attention of this band——doomed men from the 
outset, no danger made them hesitate,—a wild 
circle of revolutionaries, at the far extreme of pro- 
test, they welcomed our Simon as the enfant ter- 
vible of their comradeship. Such a figure of flame 
and fury encountered Jesus once upon the ways 
of life. What they said or did to one another we 
know not. But Jesus touched this demon of re- 
bellion, and Simon Zelotes became one of the 
twelve. 

What happened to those tongues of flame which 
leaped like wild beasts out of the caverns of his 
life? Were they quenched and lost forever? Not 
at all. He kept his name, and all that his name 
implies. Personally he was still Simon the zeal- 
ous, with a heat that put even Peter to shame. 
But that heat was controlled in careful reserve. 
There were no further outbreaks of fury. He 
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quietly takes his place in the ranks of obedient 
power. The awful thrust and lunge of his passion 
is geared to the tasks of Christ’s Kingdom. The 
flames are not subdued. They are put to work. 
There could be no more subtle compliment to the 
redeeming power of Christ in this man’s life, than 
is to be found in the comparative obscurity which 
surrounds him in the Gospel story. Had Simon 
Zelotes come in unchanged, every page of the story 
would have been marred by the grotesque record 
of his demonic excesses. Plunging like a mad bull 
from good to bad and back to good again, he 
would have thundered the Gospel into shattered 
bits. But this fiery man becomes one of the 
twelve, identified by his name, distinguished once 
you have begun to observe him carefully by the 
rich, steady even glow of heat which is content 
to minister to the needs of the shared enterprise, 
but unnoted for eccentricities in the long days of 
their happy fellowship. 

Gone, too, was that tendency to wear out with 
tasks half-completed. Gone were those pathetic 
extremes of exhaustion which so often mar the 
efforts of the zealous ones. Gone was that ragged 
half-efficiency which betrayed fatigue and a lack 
of self-control. Those life-fires could be banked 
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off now, and prepared for the next big task. No 
gray ashes of burnt-out coals confronted those 
who needed him now. Steady and true, he fol- 
lowed all the way, and when the shattering experi- 
ence of Christ’s death scattered many to the far 
corners of cowardly hiding, Simon Zelotes, who 
in the old days would have raged in blind resent- 
ment, and then cooled off into sullen, morbid de- 
spair, could instead be found in that little corps 
of faithful disciples, who waited for the coming 
of Christ’s final commission in the upper room at 
Jerusalem, before they started out to conquer the 
world. 

Meanwhile what has been happening to Simon 
the official Zealot, rabid revolutionist and fearless 
firebrand? Jesus has touched him, but with what 
result? He has lost none of his deep discontent 
with the selfish encroachment of the “ powers that 
be.” All his terrific hate toward a civilization 
which ground his people under its heedless wheels 
was conserved. He still longed for a cataclysmic 
overturning, and his persistent brave self-sacrifice 
in the direction of his social hope suffered no 
abatement. But all this social fury became trans- 
formed into practical constructive patience. All 
those outbursts of destructive anger were trans- 
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lated into eager willingness to build up the blessed 
Kingdom of God. He achieved the quiet faith 
which could wait without rage through those tor- 
turing days when there was no word from the 
slaughtered Christ. And before the shocking 
crisis of Calvary, he could rein in his steeds of 
tumultuous passion and wait for the slow justifica- 
tion of God’s to-morrow. Simon the Zealot had 
become Simon the enthusiastic citizen of Christ’s 
Kingdom. The murderous rebel had become the 
dauntless builder of Christ’s dreams. All that 
pathetically futile fury of mad protest had be- 
come a quiet determination to grimly work and 
confidently wait for the blessed hope. 

If you have really met Jesus and have yielded 
to the call of His mission, a similar process has 
begun in you. Something in the discipline of his 
discipleship bruises off the sharp corners, smooths 
down the wicked, jagged juts of eccentricity, 
while your strength of personality goes on unim- 
paired. It is not the business of the Christian to 
glory in personal peculiarities. Christ transforms 
them into useful shared powers, or else destroys 
them by His refining. Never say, from the vantage 
point of a Christian life, “ You cannot blame me 
for that. That is the kind of aman Iam!” You 
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may say, “ That is the kind of a man I was,” but 
if Christ has really gripped you, another man is 
in the process of becoming. 

Watch Simon Zelotes, this catastrophic tempest 
of blaze, in process of becoming the unnoticed, 
obedient disciple. Watch this boastful iconoclast, 
this shocking rebel, yield to Christ’s influence 
while Jesus changes him into the patient, persist- 
ent builder of foundations hidden under the sur- 
face for the structure of the Kingdom of God. Is 
this process going on in you? If not, if the days 
bring no new sense of control, no surer steadiness 
of direction, no deeper shame at your excesses, 
then be sure that Christ has not had his perfect 
way with you. 

The unleashed fury which once plunged Billy 
Sunday around the bases on the baseball diamond 
like a flash of power, still lives in the yearning 
outbursts of his passionate preaching. But Jesus 
has destroyed forever that obverse of his enthusi- 
asm, which once sent Billy down into the dregs 
after the heightened stimuli of colourful drunken- 


ness. 
When through fiery trials thy pathway shall lie, 
My grace all-sufficient shall be thy supply. 
The flames shall not hurt thee, I only design, 
Thy dross to consume and thy gold to refine. 
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If only the process could be explained to the 
waiting ore, the pain of the flames would be easy 
to bear. But it is so hard to see through the fur- 
nace-experience to the gold of to-morrow. And 
for this reason, we are tempted to writhe and 
resent. 

Is the dross yielding? Is there more gold? 
Then the anguish of refining has its own justifi- 
cation. 


XI 
THE MAN WHO WAS NEAREST OF ALL— 
JOHN 


F ever we have had the right to complain 
I about paucity of material, as we sought to 

present the portraits of Christ’s twelve, that 
complaint must be utterly withdrawn now. For 
we are face to face with a disciple whose biog- 
raphy is explicitly traced through the entire Gos- 
pel narrative. There were a few slight figures 
among that band of followers who seemed to have 
disappeared leaving hardly a trace of their lives, 
and only a diligent search has succeeded in discov- 
ering the significance of their personalities. With 
John, we meet another fate, yet one which pre- 
sents no less serious difficulties. 

For John looms up so decidedly and obviously 
out of the background of the story, John’s face 
is so carefully delineated in the group, such care- 
ful study is evident in the full interpretation of 
his character, that he appears to be known to us 
even at the end of a brief superficial glance. We 


assume that we have his secret when in reality we 
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have only an impression of his life, gained at the 
expense of a single glimpse. There is a life-like- 
ness about him which tempts us into saying, “ Of 
course, that is John! We know him very well.” 
While, as a matter of fact, only a determined at- 
tention will be able to analyse and dissect the 
biography, and make his life real to us. Like 
those witless people who live in Buffalo, within 
easy reaching distance of Niagara Falls, but who 
waste their years and finally die without seeing 
that geologic and scenic marvel, so most of us live 
within hearing distance of John’s life, conscious of 
the convenient availability of his record, able to 
direct inquirers exactly how to reach him, confi- 
dent that once we decide to do so, we can easily 
master the beauties of his life at a single glance, 
yet postponing that glance because he is so near 
and so obvious until it is too late. No one of the 
twelve offers such rich and plentiful material to 
the portrait painter. Yet no one has been dis- 
missed with such summary curtness. We have 
quarreled about his theology, worried about his 
traditions, debated over his influences, analysed 
his contributions, until they have withered under 
our prying, yet to the Christian world he remains 
only a name, and a mass of moot literature. 
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The details have deceived us by obscuring the 
man, in the portrait. And so voluminous are his 
records, that this result need not surprise us. His 
very name, “One whom Jehovah loves,” was a 
pledge and a prayer from pious parents. He was 
committed to the things of the Kingdom long be- 
fore Jesus began to preach, for he had been among 
the earliest disciples of John the Baptist. As 
such, he was being prepared for the call of Jesus 
while Jesus was being prepared to sound the call. 
The experience of repentance and baptism, and 
the comradeship of a spiritual enterprise was no 
new thing to him. He had been through it all, 
under the fervid ministry of the Baptist, long 
before he ever met Christ. 

He was preaching the things of the Kingdom 
long after Jesus was crucified. Partner with Peter 
and James in the establishment of the pioneer 
church at Jerusalem, he found this but an entrance 
into the wide areas of Christian propaganda, 
which brought him into contact with Paul, thrust 
him out as overseer of the churches about 
Ephesus, and gave him jurisdiction over the 
thriving churches of Asia Minor. The first days 
of Christ’s ministry brought their paths together, 
and he left the nets, left the pleasant luxuries of 
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his rich home, to follow his new master, helped 
in his resolution by the prayerful consecration of 
his mother and the comradeship of his brother 
James. One of the three inner men, in the con- 
volving circles of Christ’s fellowship, he remains 
as one of the picked two when the desperate busi- 
ness of arranging the last supper had to be as- 
signed; he runs with one other to the emptied 
tomb and arrives there first; and at the end, he 
becomes the guardian of Christ’s dear mother, en- 
trusted with the responsibility of acting in his 
stead. There can be no question as to his pre- 
eminence in the mighty narrative of Jesus. 

In mere volume of literary record, no disciple 
can compare with him. He is mentioned in the 
other Gospels more frequently than any other 
apostle; his activities are continued in the story 
of the Acts; he is known as the author of the best 
beloved story of Jesus in the world; his name ap- 
pears as the writer of three epistles of great and 
abiding interest; and the final book of the Bible, 
The Revelation, inscribes his name on its last 
page, the last name of man to be written on the 
pages of Scripture. Such a continent of material 
is magnificently tempting to the exploring mind. 
But it leads to exactly that specialization which 
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defeats a whole-view. Men will become lost ex- 
ploring one minor phase of his broad life. The 
biography of him is lost in the bibliography of 
him. The lists of works after his name in source 
books, furnishes an imposing and significant ex- 
hibit. For it shows that men have spent their 
whole lives investigating one of his letters, or one 
of the problems of his Gospel, or one chapter of 
Revelation. From this temptation we must guard 
ourselves. We are not searching for an anatomi- 
cal diagnosis, or a microscopic examination. We 
are determined to paint a portrait. This is a 
continent-wide life. Very well, then. Meticulous 
attention to tiny crevices will not be appropriate 
here. We must insist upon a bird’s-eye view 
which fills a broad horizon with a continent’s 
expanse. 

When he enlisted in the brotherhood of the 
twelve, he brought with him a surname which he 
shared with his brother, “ Boanerges.” Mark’s 
Gospel adds the explicit information that this was 
no proper name with erudite traditions, but was in- 
stead a nickname meaning “ Sons of Thunder.” It 
had no reference to his family roots. It described 
his personality. His temperament was compounded 
of the blustering wind, the sharp chill, the banked 
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and threatening clouds, the roaring tumult, the 
_ whipping, lashing spears of rain, the deluged land- 
scapes, the echoing noises, the far-off rumbling re- 
treat of a thunder-storm. Where the name began, 
and how it attached itself to John we do not know. 
But surely it had some reference to this young 
man’s experience with John the Baptist. For we 
know that he was for a time part of that wild 
prophet’s entourage, and we know that when Jesus 
came to the shores of the Lake seeking followers, 
he found this young John no longer one of the 
disciples of the Baptist, but back at his old trade 
of fishing. The Baptist was still exhorting his 
swaying crowds. Throngs were still bending back 
and forth before his passionate oratory as if be- 
fore a wind. Converts were still pressing up to 
be initiated by immersion, the enterprise of the 
preacher in the wilderness was still calling out for 
helpers. Yet one who had been a helper once, had 
slipped out of the ranks and had hurried back to 
his old life. Why? 

Had there been too much thunder-storm in his 
nature to permit fellowship through the months 
with that blustering Forerunner? Had there oc- 
curred a wild tempest of revolt and the lightning 
flashes of anger, and the driving power of lashing 
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resentment between this young disciple and his 
erstwhile temperamental leader? Certain it is 
that he had left John, had made his way home to 
his nets and without the slightest disagreement 
with the Baptist’s principles, he decided that their 
lives could not combine in the same enterprise. 

Whatever marred this first spiritual venture, 
nothing interfered with the second. When Jesus 
came and called him he responded without hesita- 
tion. They dub him a “Son of Thunder,” but 
once he is absorbed into the ranks of Christ’s 
phalanx, one could never recognize him by his 
name. Any other one of the twelve seems a better 
candidate for the name, “ Son of Storm,” than this 
lovely youth, whose life seems to move in a per- 
fect aura of kindliness, and whose every touch is 
a gentle one. Another spiritual miracle had been 
wrought by Jesus. This impetuous whirlwind, 
who shot out of the ranks of the Baptist’s follow- 
ers like a stormy petrel on the wings of a tempest 
of temper, carried with him only the outworn 
name and the laughing, crying memory of the 
blustering young fool he once had been. 

It is not enough that this “Son of Thunder ” 
should fuse his burly cyclonic storminess with the 
gentle brotherhood of Jesus. A greater distinction 
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him as a singularly loving man. Partly from the 
incidents in which he appears on the Gospel pages, 
partly from his temper displayed among the 
churches after Jesus’ death, partly from the words 
attributed to him in speech and letter, partly from 
traditions, warm and lovely, which cluster around 
him like flowers of a world’s affection, we have 
built up a consistent figure of radiant adoration 
and of gentle friendliness. He is the man who was 
nearest of all to Jesus. 

Yet he is known officially, not as “The Lov- 
ing Disciple,” but as “The Beloved Disciple.” 
Where is that title derived? From one Gospel 
alone, a Gospel in which he is never named, but 
on whose pages he frequently appears, known 
only as “that disciple whom Jesus loved.” And 
the Gospel which so names him is the Gospel of 
John, the Gospel which carries his own name as 
its author! 

Here is a problem in theology for you. This 
man claims quite sincerely that Jesus loved him 
more than he loved any of the others. Yet he 
knows that God’s love is impartially shared by 
all, and that there is no regard for persons in the 
heart of the Almighty. And he knows that Jesus’ 
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love was to be taken as a symbol of God’s love, 
which offers itself in no grades or varieties, and 
welcomes all into the fairest riches of grace and 
sends rain upon the just and the unjust. Yet John 
keeps claiming that he was the best-beloved. Ob- 
viously, John never sensed the theoretical di- 
lemma. He knew that God’s love was shed 
abroad without distinction. Yet he was certain 
that he had from Jesus a peculiar quality of love 
which no one else could claim. Having stated the 
fact, he leaves the problem to us. 

There is light on the situation from one un- 
noticed and significant observation. Notwith- 
standing all John’s frequent references to Christ’s 
special affection for him, none of the others ever 
mentioned it. That means that none of the others 
ever noticed it. In no other Gospel but his own 
does he appear as the “ Beloved.” The disciples, 
in all their conversation, never suggested the slight- 
est possibility of favouritism. To them, John was 
particularly loving, but not particularly loved. In 
John’s mind, he did not seem to be particularly 
loving, but he knew he was’ particularly loved. 
Two sides of the same shield seem to contradict 
once again. John believed that Jesus loved him 
more than all the rest; had he ever expressed his 
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belief to his comrades they would have replied, 
“Ah, John, you think that is true for an obvious 
reason; it is because you love him more dearly 
than even we can.” The love which Jesus offers 
is measured only by our capacity to receive, and 
that capacity finds its limits in the love which 
we can offer him. 

It is not a strict bargain in exchange. It, is 
simply a law of available space. You may take a 
tin-cup to Niagara, and bring away only a tin- 
cup full. The result is no comment on Niagara; 
it is a comment on your cup. 

There is no artificial ranking to-day, in the love 
and grace of Jesus. If some disciples seem hap- 
pier than others, in his love, it is because they 
bring him love enough to enable them to receive 
his rich supply. Those saints who smile through 
their tears with a deathless faith, those blessed 
Galahads of sure affection, those beautiful samite- 
clad knights of gleaming righteousness and tender _ 
chivalry,—they are not individuals of a separate 
breed, nor favourites of an imperial whim. They 
loved,—therefore they are loved. To have a 
friend, be one. 

Love cannot inundate your life unbidden. The 
wave that crashes down the sea-wall is not love, 
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but passion. Christ’s love waits for the opening 
of the channels. Christ’s love waits for the call 
of trustful need. There is only one way to a place 
near the grace of Jesus. That way is marked by 
deeds and words of infinite love for him. Along 
this path John came to be “ the beloved.” 

And the path is still open to you. There is 
no secret clique of favoured Christians to-day. 
Those who love him best, are his best-beloved. 
If your experience with Jesus has yielded little vic- 
torious comradeship, the result is a comment, not 
on Jesus, but on the love you brought him. 


XII 
THE MAN WHO HAD TO BE SHOWN— 
THOMAS 


=f OUBTING Thomas” we call him. 

There is a sneer of scorn in our 

voices as we speak the words. A 
doubter is always a disturbing element in an at- 
mosphere of faith, We are impatient toward 
questioners. We dislike stubborn demands for 
more information. We prefer the quick and 
ready assent of the temperamental affirmers. So 
we speak his name with an incriminating adjective 
attached and we pass him by with sophisticated 
aloofness,—“ Doubting Thomas.” 

Three of the four narratives of Jesus’ life 
merely name this disciple. He appears in the lists 
of the Twelve, and gains no further mention. 
What we know of him we learn from incidental 
references in the fourth Gospel. Here he appears 
consistently as a hard-headed, insistent sceptic. 
It was Thomas who interposed the only darkening 
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Jesus challenged death before the tomb of Laza- 
rus. You will recall the story. Word has come 
to the Christ that his friend, Lazarus, is desper- 
ately ill. For two days, Jesus waits, considering 
the issues involved. The Jews in the vicinity of 
Lazarus’ home have been awaiting an opportunity 
to attack the little band of Christ’s disciples. Yet 
the household of his friend pleads in its need for 
the helpful presence of the Christ. Jesus decides 
to risk the peril and go. Radiant with his deter- 
mination, he announces the plan to the disciples. 
Thomas it is who voices his fears and insists, 
““ This means death for all of us.’”’ And the echoes 
of his words resound through all the hours of the 
journey. 

Thomas it is who interrupts the glorious mes- 
sage of Jesus recorded in the 14th chapter of John, 
with a querulous objection. The words from the 
lips of Christ are as familiar and as dear as any 
in all the story. ‘ Let not your hearts be troubled, 
—many mansions,—I go to prepare a place for 
you,—whither I go, ye know, and the way ye 
know.” Oft-quoted phrases of comfort and assur- 
ance! Then another voice breaks in, the voice of 
Thomas, “ Lord, we know not whither thou goest, 
and how can we know the way?” This doubter 
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again! Is it any wonder that when we read the 
chapter through, for our comfort or for the com- 
fort of another, we are tempted to use only the 
words of Jesus, omitting by design what seem to 
be discordant notes from this stubborn disciple? 

Thomas it is who will not concede Christ’s vic- 
tory over death. Imagine how his impact must 
have hurt the hearts of those eager disciples who 
told him the news! They had seen the Lord! 
They had heard his voice! Out of the gloom of 
their disappointment they had seen that glow of 
dawn-light which told them that death had not 
conquered their Master, that Rome had not sealed 
him in, that brute force had not crushed him, 
that opposition could not silence him, that he 
had overcome the world! Thomas had not shared 
the experience. He had not been there. How 
their words must have tumbled in glad hurry as 
they shared with him their joy! And how sul- 
lenly he seems to react. “You must show me,’ 
he insists. “ No dreams will deceive me. Hopes 
cannot take the place of evidence for me. I want 
to feel the nail-holes in his hands, and the spear- 
wound in his side. Meanwhile you go on believ- 
ing if you will. I am no man’s fool!” 

It was then and there that the sneer crept into 
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our mention of his name. For those men, aglow 
with their tremendous discovery, immediately 
wrote him down as an utterly unreasonable scep- 
tic. ‘‘Doubting Thomas!” It is a villain’s role. 
The man who plays it is doomed to suffer dislike 
and disdain. Like the critic who sits in the midst 
of an applauding audience coolly taking notes on 
the faults of the artist; like the insistent pupil in 
school who interrupts a faultless lesson of eager 
affirmatives with a puzzling question; like that 
sophisticated person who stands aside when every- 
one is gushing over the new baby, and soberly dis- 
counts the enthusiastic acclaim in the light of an 
actual assessment of liabilities and assets involved, 
—the doubter is forced into the center of a focus 
of resentment because he doubts. He holds things 
up. He makes for delay. He is a hindrance. 
Why cannot he let us go ahead? We believe! 
Why cannot he believe? 

Doubt has become the great heresy. We are 
suspicious of its honesty in analysis. Science 
seems our enemy. Hesitation before the barrier 
of faith, seems to have moral culpability. The 
doubter is the scorned. 

Not so with Jesus. He shared none of our 
scorn. He passed by no question with impatience. 
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He labeled no sceptic as heretic. He knew the 
contribution of doubt. He loved Thomas for his 
slow yielding. There was no sneer on Christ’s 
lips as he spoke the name of this stubborn dis- 
ciple. 

Let the other followers flare up in resentment 
when Thomas mentions the perils which wait on 
the road toward the dying Lazarus. Let them call 
him coward as he deliberately foresees the gath- 
ering clouds of doom. Let them prefer, if they 
will, the bright optimism of a refusal to sense dan- 
ger. Not so with Jesus. For Jesus heard Thomas 
say, “Let us also go, that we may die with him,” 
and Jesus knew that as the essence of courage, a 
world away from the baseness of cowardice. Here 
was a man who sensed danger, who refused to dis- 
count peril, who would not deceive his mind with 
sunny hopes, who anticipated death, and who yet 
was willing to go! If this be doubt, God give us 
more of it. The only real courage senses oncom- 
ing pain and deliberately challenges it. We have 
enough laughing spirits who do not know what 
pain is, bright Pollyannas of a spiritual glad game 
which degenerates into meaningless nonsense. We 
have an oversupply of craven souls who count the 
price of devotion, and weakly confess that they 
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dare not promise to pay. But God give us men 
who know the tragedy, who taste the bitterness 
with quivering senses, who lift the cup, who give 
thanks, and who drink it to the last burning dregs. 
God give us men who take up his cross and follow 
him, unafraid. 

Let the disciples push forward with impatient 
complaints when the lovely music of Jesus’ won- 
drous words is stopped by the harsh interjection 
of Thomas. Let them elbow away the offender. 
Let them urge a postponement of questions until 
some less sacred time. Not so with Jesus. With- 
out a shadow of disappointment, he pauses and 
proceeds gently to answer, with fullness of sym- 
pathetic understanding, the frank query of the 
doubting one. He would not go on until the 
doubt had been cleared up. He refused to con- 
sider himself as free to proceed until that knotted 
brow had been smoothed, and those eyes, con- 
fessed with their flicker of light that the hard 
point had ‘been made clear. And we who resent 
the question sometimes fail to observe that the 
answer which it evoked is the most precious verse 
in all that precious chapter; that without someone 
to interpose a query, the finest gem in all this heap 
of jewels might never have been ours. 
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Let the exuberant believers leap like an angry 
wave against this stubborn black rock of scep- 
ticism which will not yield to their story of the 
Lord’s final conquest. Let them blame him for 
his careless absence. Let them flout him for his 
lack of faith. Let them brand him heretic for his 
hesitation. Let them demand an acquiescence as 
the price of further fellowship with them. Not so 
with Jesus. As kindly and gently as ever, he 
makes himself known to the hesitant Thomas. 
Christ demands no show of easy faith. Christ 
places no brand upon the questioner. Instead he 
deliberately complies with every demand for 
proof. He assails doubt upon its own ground,— 
evidence. “ Here are my torn hands,—here is the 
wound in my side. You can plunge your hand 
into its gaping fissures!” 

“Be not faithless, but believing!” Do the 
words sound like a mild rebuke? Is there the hiss 
of criticism in the word “ faithless”? No. We 
are deceived by a false tense translation. Jesus 
said, “Do not become faithless, but become be- 
lieving.” You are not lost upon the desert of 
faithlessness, you who demand proof. You have 
every right to ask your questions and require your 
evidence. Your peril lies not in your inability to 
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assent, but in your inability to go on in the direc- 
tion of your ideals without faith. Faith is knowl- 
edge plus courage. You ask for knowledge. You 
may have it. You must now add to knowledge, 
courage, in order to have faith. You are at the 
branching of the roads. Along one way lies 
“‘ faithlessness,” along the other “belief.” Take 
the road that involves courage. 

Then Thomas, the doubter, met upon the very 
grounds of his doubt, overwhelmed to find Jesus 
unwilling to shrink from examination, conquered 
by the Lord’s aggressive demand that he be sub- 
mitted to every possible test, did not reach forth 
his hand, did not touch with his fingers, but, hum- 
bly satisfied, confessed himself conquered by the 
honest submission of Jesus. He was not really 
demanding specific proof, for his belief; he was 
demanding the knowledge that Jesus was unafraid 
of critical inspection. And having seen Christ 
challenge him to his own tests, Thomas forgets 
that he even demanded to touch the jagged 
wounds. Simply and frankly he proclaims his al- 
legiance, “‘ My Lord and my God!”’ 

Then said Jesus, “Thomas, thou hast seen and 
believed. Happy are they who have not seen and 
yet will believe.” This was no studied rebuke of 
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incredulity. This was no attempt to ‘classify 
Thomas as among the unhappy unbelievers. This 
was a challenge to the honest witnessing of a con- 
vinced man. And a command to spread the news 
of Christ’s fearlessness among those who might 
never see him. Thomas had been convinced. 
May there be many who will find like conviction 
through the uncompromising loyalty of the satis- 
fied doubter. Go, tell doubters everywhere, that 
Jesus is not afraid of dangers foreseen, not afraid 
of honest questions sincerely broached, not afraid 
of the utmost scrutiny from any mind. 

From that scene went Thomas, ready to be 
faithful to his trust. From that day he was 
Christ’s slave. We catch one glimpse of him 
waiting with the others in the peril-swept upper 
room in Jerusalem, while the campaign for Christ’s 
Kingdom was prepared. Then we see him, years 
after, dying a martyr, as he refuses to disclaim 
his fealty to Jesus, who met and conquered all his 
doubt. 

This is a Thomas age. The Thomas spirit is 
upon us. Science has come into her own. We 
demand that we be shown. 

What would Jesus do with an age like this? 
Resent the cool cruelty of probing investigation? 
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Call every suggestion of danger a conservative 
‘cowardice? Brush aside every honest question 
with a show of impatient disdain? Call sincere 
inquiry a lack of faith and brand it as sin? No. 
We can be sure that as he was toward Thomas, so 
he would be toward us. Predicating every danger 
he would be glad when we counted the cost and 
fearlessly paid it; pausing for every query, he 
would not go on until every tangle had been 
smoothed away; opening himself to every ex- 
amination, he would take science by storm. 

For he would remember what we so often for- 
get. It is the questioner who stays convinced 
once you have won him. This shallow soil which 
brings up quickly the flaunting flowers of easy be- 
lief, too often finds those blossoms withered on its 
dead expanse before fruitage comes. It is the 
stubborn pupil, refusing to confess satisfaction 
until every question is answered, who may be de- 
pended upon in an examination. The Man from 
Missouri is the man who knows surely what he 
knows, however narrow that knowledge may be. 

And such men convinced, are the only points 
of contact with other honest doubters everywhere. 
Such men can give a reason for their faith. They 
have tested their convictions on circumstance, 
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they are prepared to defend them in conversation. 
Answer a man’s every question, and you have 
made him not only your disciple, you have made 
him your advocate. The pryings are the things 
that convince. Easy believers will never win 
hard-headed sceptics. Only convinced sceptics 
can do that. Thomas started a long line of critical 
minds toward Christ, by virtue of the results of 
his own uncompromising scepticism. And to-day, 
as we come to know Thomas, minds are being per- 
suaded to give Jesus an honest test, because they 
view this honest man, who concealed no doubt, 
and silenced no question, being wholly satisfied by 
the frankness of Christ. 

Jesus would also remember that the worst pos- 
sible compliment to our faith is a panicky de- 
fensive. It is rightly reckoned the poorest pos- 
sible answer to doubt, if we allow ourselves to ap- 
pear afraid to submit our belief to the fair tests 
of discussion and reason. A religious conviction 
which is protected by its friends from any altera- 
tion of strictly controlled laboratory conditions; a 
faith which is pampered by coddling, shielded by 
proscription of certain books, certain courses, cer- 
tain lines of thought, certain items of information; 
a faith which is not allowed to prove its worth 
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away from its professional adherents, in the test- 
places of a man’s everyday life, is a faith which 
cannot convince eager and active minds. There 
is no more obvious confession of weakness than 
the unwillingness to compare our convictions with 
the convictions of others. 

Is not this one of the interesting contributions 
of radio-preaching? We are listening freely to 
other men proclaim other truths in other phrases, 
and we are amazed to find how little difference 
there is between us, and how greatly that differ- 
ence has been exaggerated by our ignorance of one 
another. If an institution seeks to preserve its 
following by insisting that no loyal member has 
the right to listen in on any kind of radio services 
for fear he may become corrupted with what he 
hears, that institution deliberately pleads guilty 
to being afraid to test its faith alongside a frank 
exhibition of any other faith. 

It is time to abandon religion’s furious efforts 
to dig in and take a stand firmly against science. 
“ Hold the Fort ” is no fit slogan for a Christian. 
“Onward Christian Soldiers” is much better. 
Sound the charge. The command is forward. We 
are unafraid. Let science do its worst. We are 
as anxious as anyone can be, that our faith be 
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tested by facts. But be it known that we are out 
to capture science. Not to defend our trenches 
against assault, but to sally out into the open 
country, on a wildly fearless offensive, and to bat- 
ter away at every uncaptured wall until all science 
has become Christian and all scientists have con- 
fessed Jesus as Lord. 

Hugh Price Hughes, the great British preacher, 
once received a challenge to a debate with Mr. 
Bradlaugh, the London atheist. Mr. Hughes re- 
plied with alacrity, “ Most certainly; nothing 
would give me greater pleasure. But as conven- 
tional debates usually lead to nothing, let us have 
one along new lines. Let me choose the weapons. 
I will undertake to bring a hundred men and 
women of various sorts on to the platform of 
St. James’ Hall, and they shall witness to the 
Saving work of Christ in their lives. You can 
cross-examine them as much as you like. But 
you, on your part, are to bring a hundred men 
and women who have been redeemed from a sinful 
life by means of your atheistic teaching.” Need- 
less to say, that debate was never held. 

Let Hughes’ reply shame our cowardly chitter- 
ing when menaced by the foes of our faith. 
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Choose your weapons, and determine to win a 
mighty conquest for Jesus. 

If the Church of Jesus will once meet the chal- 
lenge of doubt with a frank and eager welcome, if 
it sincerely professes its unwillingness to avoid 
any argument or test, 999 out of a thousand ques- 
tions will vanish into thin air, while the thou- 
sandth one is being fairly answered. And a gen- 
eration of Thomases, like our generation, captured 
by the frankness of the Christ, will make mighty 
inroads for the Kingdom of God. 
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talks of “Old Man Dare” form the contents of thi 
present volume. 
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